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LONG CLOAK, APRON WITH UPRIGHT FOLDS, AND SIX-GORE WALKING SKIRI.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{See next Pace. | 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Long Cloak, Apron with Upright Folds, and Six-gore Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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IN PORT. 


My ship is out on the sea: blow soft, O wind; O 
wave, 
Roll kindly where she rides; O pilot, be strong and 


brave, 
And guide my ship aright: beware of the stranding 
bars, 
Look to the answering helm, look to the guiding stars, 
And bring my ship to shore. 


For of all the gallant ships hat sail on the boundless 


sea, 
There surely some ship must ride that is sailing 
straight to me; 
It holds a cargo rare of fortune and fame and wealth: 
So, pilot, be brave and strong, and bring, for my 
spirit’s health, 
Safely my ship to shore. 


On board of the vessel strong that is somewhere out 
at sea, 

Mayhap from the ends of the earth, there’s some one 
coming to me; 

Be it freighted with gold and gems, true love is the 
sweetest gift 

That the ship can hold for me: so, pilot, O, safe 
and swift, 

Bring me my ship to shore. 


So I sang in the early days: O, youth is wondrous 
sweet! 
The heavens send down their gifts, the earth beneath 
our feet 
Offers its all to youth; but never a gift for me 
Could fill the place I saved for the ship that, out at sea, 
Came never near my shore. 


“She never will come,” I said; but the farmer over 
the way, 

Strong of heart and of hand, at work in bis field 
of hay, 

Must have heard the words I spoke, for he straightway 
came to me 

Ané said: “ You have waited long for the ship that 
was out at sea— 

She has reached the shore. 


“The treasures you look to find, it may be she does 
not hold— 

The wealth of fortune and fame, the gifts of silver 
and gold; 

But with love she is laden well, and now it is yours 
to say 

Whether she stays in port, or whether she sails away 

To another shore.” 


So my ship came in at last, though she never had 
sailed the seas, 

Never had seen the foam or tasted the ocean breeze: 

I had blindly wasted the years, watching a far-off 
shore, 

While the ship was anchored close in sight of my 
father’s door— 

O near and blessed shore! 











Long Cloak, Apron with Upright 
Folds, and Six-gore Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

HIS suit, which is copied from a Paris mod- 

el kindly furnished us by Messrs. Lord & 
Taylor, is an admirable model for a simple and 
comfortable fall and winter walking toilette. ‘The 
cloak is of sacque shape, loosely fitted te the fig- 
ure, and of ample length. ‘The original is made 
of smooth beaver, edged with silver otter. It is 
equally well suited for gros grain with fur lining, 
velvet, cashmere, drap d’été, etc. ‘The over-skirt 
is the graceful apron with five upright folds, ex- 
tending about two-thirds of the distance from the 
bottom to the waist, and cut square in the back, 
which is the favorite style for aprons this season. 
Both this and the six-gore walking skirt are of 
black silk in the original. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises three articles—long cloak, 
apron with upright folds and square back, and 
six-gore walking skirt. 

Lone CLioak.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, sleeve, and collar. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 
gether. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, to place the pockets, and the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeves. ‘The edges 
of the different parts of the pattern that are not 
perforated have one-quarter of an inch allowed 
furseams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge of the pattern laid on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem. Be particular when 
cutting the material to place the perforations at 
the waist in the back even on the thread of the 
goods. This garment is loose-fitting. The back 
is adjusted by a seam in the middle of the back. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, the short seam 
to the notch in front, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing it in. ‘Trim the entire edge 
of the garment, up the front, around the neck, 
and the bottom of the sleeves, with fur. An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for seams on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 214 yards. 

Fur trimming, 34% yards. 

Aprow wits Urricut Foitps.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—front, side piece, and pocket. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid 
on the edge of the goods. Cut two pieces of 
each piece of the pattern. Join the seam down 
the front and the side seam according to the 
notch on the side seam. Make five upright folds 
by placing two holes evenly together for each 
fold, commencing at the lower one, in the centre 
of front and back. The back edge forms a ruffle 
faced with silk, and sash ends under. Draw the 
skirt back by tapes sewed underneath on the 

eats, Ornament the middle of the front with 
ws. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34¢ yards. 

Srx-corr Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 





breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gores. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 





Harrer’s MaGazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BazAR PosTaGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Posracr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 
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YS The beautifully WLLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT sent out gratuitously with the Number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY /or October 30 contains, be- 
Sides other interesting matter, a very attractive 
Fairy Story, entitled 


“THE DOVE MAIDEN,” 


Jrom “THE CATSKILL FAIRIES,” dy VIRGINIA 
W. JOHNSON, @ most fascinating holiday book of 
American Fairy Tales, illustrated by FREDRICKS, 
to be shortly published by the HARPERS. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for November 6. 





wer Cut Paper Patterns of the new and use- 
ful Long Cloak, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-gore Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
previous Numbers, 





IS We shall publish with our next Number 
Cut Paper Patterns of two elegant Fall and Win- 
ter Suits, viz.,a Doudle-breasted Cuirass Basque 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-Skirt, and Cling- 
ing Walking Skirt; and an Armor Basque, Scarf 
Over-Shirt with Reticule Pocket,and Demi-trained 
Shirt. 





THE SECOND SUMMER. 


IHERE are few more fertile subjects of 
discord among the amateur scientists 
—the working members of the body do not 
seem to trouble themselves much about it, 
or else it might possibly have been settled 
long ago—than that of the right place in 
the calendar of that delicious period known 
as the Indian summer, which comes after 
the true summer, just as the zodiacal light 
streams up after the sun has sunk. This 
theory, among the many theories, declares 
without fear of contradiction that the In- 
dian summer belongs to the month of No- 
vember, into whose melancholy chill and 
grayness it falls like an especial benediction 
to soften the stress of elemental matters ; 
and that theory contends, with equal asper- 
ity, that the most vivid coloring of October, 
brilliant forests, azure vapors, noonday mists 
sun-smitten, are none too fine to accompany 
this heavenly visitant, whose stay is as beau- 
tiful as it is brief, and that although there 
may be a chance spell of fair weather by- 
and-by, there is no genuine Indian summer 
except that which belongs to the magnifi- 
cence of the autumnal gardens and hill-sides 
draped in what seem to be clouds of perpet- 
ual sunset., Start the topic of the Indian 
summer in any general conversation, and you 
will find no two minds alike concerning its 
name and origin. This individual will tell 
you that it is so called because the friendly 
Indians told the first settlers that there was 
another and later season to come, which 
statement being doubted, when afterward it 
proved true, the band of bright days was re- 
ferred to as the Indian summer. But that 
one will answer that such a story is an old 
wife’s fable, for the season never waited for 
any red son of the forest to announce it to 
the Old World’s vagrants, since it has been 
known ever since there has been any weath- 
er at all, under one name and another ; every 
dunce has read of it as VIRGIL’s second sum- 
mer, and every traveler in France has enjoy- 
ed its tranquil spell under the name of St. 
Martin’s summer. And then still another 
will assure you that the tender warmth of 
it is a sort of hot-bed production proceeding 
from the decay of the fallen leaves, explain- 
ing that all decay produces fermentation 
and evolves heat, and that not till the great 
body of the leaves has fallen and been well 
wet, macerated, and rotted is there enough 
heat set free in the wide air, in paler artifice 
mimicking the chemistry of the sun, to pro- 
duce the gentle season which is to the sol- 
stitial summer what the soft reflection of 
the rainbow is to the dazzling arch itself in 
its seven colors. Thereat the scoffers at 
this idea will ask whether—since the melt- 





ing of the ice evolves heat, and if the leaves 
of the forest are universal and innumerable, 
so are the spicule of the frost—whether the 
pleasant warmth of May and the leafiness 
of early June are produced by the melting 
of the ice of March and April, and the conse- 
quent evolution of heat, and whether one 
theory is any more of an absurdity than the 
other. And with this the whole discussion 
becomes lost in a confusion of tongues. 

And meantime, as these savants fill the 
delicate air with the noise of their debate, 
as they used to do over the merits of rival 
roses, tulips, and auriculas, you and our- 
selves, gentle reader—for are not all read- 
ers gentle ?—can withdraw from their clam- 
or, and enjoy the season without any more 
care as to whence it came or whither it goes 
than that wind has which bloweth where it 
listeth, as the wit said when he tacked the 
list on the weather-board of his door. Is it 
not possible to enjoy the balms blowing up 
with the south winds without knowing their 
source? to behold the violet vapors curling 
among the hills so softly and lovely that we 
could fancy they veil hidden blessings in 
their bosoms? to breathe the balsamic odors 
that the pines exhale in the sun, aromatic 
and pungent as any odors to be had among 
the orange groves of Florida and the Gulf? 
to see the utter transfiguration of the earth 
till it looks as though arranged for a fes- 
tival of thanksgiving, putting on holiday 
robes, as if, work being done, it went its glad 
way among the other stars? to gaze at the 
soft mists, filmy and transparent as delicate 
meshes of lace, and hanging the morning 
scene with pearl and silver folds? to watch 
the hoar-frosts melt along the road-side, 
where every cobweb is threaded with dia- 
mond drops, and every brown fallen leaf is 
glorious with the rimy splendor? to saunter 
through the noon sunshine, breathing the 
air fragrant with the exhalations of spicy 
gums? to gather the red remnant of the 
leaves that the whirling winds of the au- 
tumn storms have left? to come home in 
the tender twilight, with the early stars 
sparkling out like the first breath of frost, 
to the bright fires of the hearth that ward 
off evening chill and send great shadows 
dancing up the ceiling—centres of gayety 
to cluster round while roasting chestnuts 
and cracking jests? What more is there to 
ask for? and what other season is there in 
the round year’s course that gives such va- 
riety in pleasure, and seems to be all sea- 
sons in one? what other season so fit for us 
to enjoy together sociably? Spring, with 
the allurements it extends in its prophecies 
of warm days, clouds of blossoms, and build- 
ing birds, has its own delights, when, as the 
sap runs up the stem, the blood seems, too, 
to mount in the veins; when it is no trou- 
ble to exist, since nature comes to the aid ; 
one swims with the running tide, and life is 
full of promise. Summer, also, with its vast 
receding heavens, its dew and stars and 
flowers, songs and bees and odors, its lovers 
if one is young, its memory of lovers if one 
is so no longer—summer has the same charm 
that youth has when one enjoys the senses 
perfectly. But this second summer comes 
as reprieve comes to the condemned ; life, 
with its bliss, is ours a little longer; the 
freedom of the outer air, with the luxurious, 
lazy rambles and woody scents ; the abandon 
of that state when doors are open and win- 
dows up,and one has not yet begun to be 
haunted by one’s body—the dreariest ghost 
that ever walked, the familiar of the dys- 
peptic, the gouty, and the general circle of 
valetudinarians. One more walk in the 
deep woods or by the sounding shore, one 
more stroll in the twilight garden, one last 
delaying on the lawn, one more sail along 
the river-banks—and the chance is so fortu- 
nate and blessed that we forget to note how 
strange the summer is that has not any birds. 

There is always a light sense of surprise 
about the Indi:m summer. Summer had 
gone south witk. the swallows, we thought ; 
we had our fall wraps in hand, were look- 
ing at our furs, when suddenly like a flock 
of bright birds, just alighted on their south- 
ward passage, come these brilliant days and 
astonish us with their delights. We treat 
them airily, we call them weather-breeders, 
after the fashion with which the Italians 
avert the evil-eye, we linger in their light, 
we expect every one to be the last, and nev- 
er recover from our surprise till suddenly 
frost breaks the spell, and the stag has 

“to break with his foot of a morning 

A drinking-hole out of the fresh tender ice.” 
And so, gentle reader, let us make glad to- 
gether over the autumn weather, call it In- 
dian summer or what they will, while we 
have it,and leave the savants to quarrel 
over the lovely thing till it takes flight, and 
they are staring through their lunettes at 
vacancy ; let us bask in the warmth, the 
color, the light; take our pleasure in the 
happy hours of vintage and harvest, the 
pretty sights of the apple gathering and of 
the cider mill, of the heaps of golden pump- 
kin and squash to which SHELLEY did not 
disdain to pipe a pastoral strain, of the 





huge crisp cabbages, the golden and ruddy 
wealth of carrots and beets that the brown 
earth has found out how to yield, never in 
the balmiest of the days forgetting our flan- 
nels, and every year congratulating our- 
selves that the earth finds one summer so 
good that, like a great ruminant, she has 
to enjoy a second one! 





“SORROW AND THE SCARLET 
LEAF.” 


HY is it that we persistently associ- 

ate sadness with the decline of the 
year, in spite of the splendor with which 
the season surrounds itself, as if it would 
fain turn aside our thoughts from the grave 
and sombre things of life, from the storms 
and snow-drifts that are about to follow, 
and solace us with the gayest hues that 
the palette of the year affords, and dazzle 
us into forgetfulness? The falling leaf is 
touched with an ideal beauty that far tran- 
scends the beauty of its prime; the tree, 
which is presently to be divested of its 
crown and left shivering in the wintry 
blast, is glorified till it shines like a piece 
of jewel-work ; while the lowliest herb that 
creeps close to the earth’s bosom is not 
forgotten, but borrows from the season a 
sumptuousness of coloring which is simply 
marvelous when we consider in what unob- 
trusive tints it has passed the summer, and 
forcibly reminding us of the law of com- 
pensation, which gives to each and every 
thing its supreme moment, and “makes the 
balance good.” But however gorgeously 
the maples may be decked, however high 
the golden-rods may lift their torches, where 
the daisies and wild roses have dropped and 
died, however gayly the little red hips gar- 
land the deserted rose-briers, or the wild as- 
ters spend their purple and the frost-weeds 
silver the road-side, yet, in defiance of na- 
ture’s braveries, the hearts of most of us are 
saddened as we look out or walk abroad in 
“the happy autumn fields,” and we invol- 
untarily mate sorrow and the scarlet leaf 
together, as if the one were the inevitable 
companion or sequence of the other. Is 
it because this fickle loveliness of nature, 
which changes with every breeze, with ev- 
ery sun, which is here to-day and will have 
vanished to-morrow, reminds us of the brev- 
ity of all human joy and existence, of all 
earthly glory? Is it because the summer 
is over, with all its sports; because its flow- 
ers are faded, its birds silent; because the 
season of cold winds and blinding snows is 
at hand? Where is the chemist who can 
analyze this subtle sorrow, which is already 
more sweet than bitter, which has the com- 
plexion and flavor of grief without its sting? 
Who shall resolve it into its elements, and 
declare that the proportions are so much of 
regret to so much of apprehension, with a 
slight trace of biliousness? Is it an innate 
and spontaneous sentiment of the human 
heart? Did the savage acknowledge its 
pulsations as he hunted through the for- 
ests, and saw the maples throw down their 
crowns of gold, and the festoons of the wild- 
geese go clanging southward? Or is it an 
invention of civilization? Who knows if it 
is not the smothered homesickness of the 
Pilgrims to which we owe this inheritance 
of autumnal melancholy? It must have 
been at harvest-time, when they recalled 
the plenty and comfort and merry-making 
of that season, that they most keenly felt 
the deprivations of their circumstances and 
realized the blessings of home; and so in 
us it re-appears, perhaps, in this longing or 
regret for we know not what, a tempered 
grief for some vague intangible loss—the 
homesickness of the homeless. It is sure- 
ly a mitigated affliction which we feel at 
the time of the fading leaf, a sadness akin, 
it may be, to that which resides in dance 
music, its very sweetness and pleasantness 
suggestive of the transitory nature of every 
thing humanly sweet and pleasant. Though 
the leaf is scarlet and gold to-day, it may 
be black and shriveled to-morrow; it will 
be the dust beneath our feet shortly. Per- 
haps something of this emotion is due, how- 
ever, to the fact that autumn is the season 
of ingathering, and we are too strongly re- 
minded by nature’s lavish achievement of 
our own short-comings. What have we ac- 
complished for the year that shall bear com- 
parison with yonder corn field, with the 
mosaic of the orchard, or the lusty generos- 
ity of the grape-vine, which perfumes the 
air in its neighborhood? Every fragrant 
quince bush, every gnarled plum-tree, misty 
with its bloom, preaches a homily to us, 
and no wonder that we are saddened, al- 
though the text is so brilliantly illumina- 
ted. It is a question, to be sure, if our en- 
joyment of the season is not heightened 
by the pensiveness it engenders. The first 
touch of change upon the landscape gives 
one a start and thrill, something like the 
discovery of the first gray hair; but pres- 
ently all this wealth of color and toning 
reconciles us, and we can not see the su- 
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macs redden their velvet panicles and stain 
their leaves, nor the blackberry vines blush 
among the dried grasses of the fields, nor the 
barberry bushes fulfill their promise, nor 
the alders wave their shining corals, and 
the clematis blossom into cloudy wreaths, 


without a certain, if mixed, pleasure. There. 


is a beauty in the hesitating, half-reluctant 
motion of the falling leaf to which the most 
sombre-minded is not insensible; a grace 
and dignity in the shorn tree to which an 
empty bird’s nest yet clings; a something 
weird and fantastic, which appeals to the 
fancy, in the tardy yellow blossoms of the 
witch-hazel, which seems to have overslept 
itself, or to have mistaken the mild and 
odorous atmosphere of the Indian summer 
for the spring-time, imagining, perhaps, that 
she has stolen a march on the other flowers, 
or wishing, it may be, to lend an after-glow 
to the tarnished woods of late autumn. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LONG CLOAK, AND APRON WITH UPRIGHT FOLDS. 


HE winter toilette illustrated on our first 

page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, consists of a black silk costume, with 
a long cloak of soft lustreless black cloth. Plain 
black is the favorite color for cloth cloaks, yet 
seal brown and invisible blue or green are also 
used. The design of this toilette may be carried 
out in any of the fashionable woolen stuaffs—- 
camel's-hair, Spitzbergen cloth, Knickerbocker, 
or cashmere—as this cloak is often made of the 
dress material warmly wadded or lined with 
flannel. This patrern has but few seams, and 
does not ‘‘ cut up the cloth,” hence it is a suita- 
ble model for velvet cloaks and for those of heavy 
Antwerp silk or of Siciliennes that are lined 
with fur. ‘The front is long, single-breasted, 
and loose, without darts; it buttons only as low 
as the waist, and falls open below. ‘The back 
has but one seam—that down the middle—and 
is shorter than the front, yet is long enough to 
cover the tournure, over which it lies smoothly ; 
the shoulder seams are short, and the back, 
thongh not closely fitted, suggests the outlines 
of the figure. ‘Ihe sleeves are wider below than 
the coat shape now in vogue. The pockets are 
too far behind to be used safely, hence they are 
often only set on as flaps for ornament. 

The apron with upright folds is of very simple 
shape. It is made very deep and long, and the 
extra length is turned up in wide folds that are 
held in place by bows down the middle of the 
front; these folds are not regular and set, but 
easy-looking, as if they had fallen there of them- 
selves. ‘he apron is so secant that when the 
folds are drawn back to the tournure it incloses 
the figure almost as snugly ‘as the sheath over- 
skirt does, giving the slender, clinging drapery 
now in vogue. ‘The frills that meet behind may 
be shirred, or else formed by laying the folds just 
as they are in front; this is left to the fancy of 
the wearer. ‘This model is used either for silk 
or for wool goods, When made of silk, the 
trimmings may be of the same or of velvet. 
Sometimes the two frills that meet on the tour- 
nure are faced with velvet, and velvet loops or 
ends are set in jabot fashion between the frills; 
the bows in front must then be of velvet, and a 
velvet piping should trim the edge. When wool 
stuffs are used, the facings, bows, etc., are of 
* silk. The lower skirt is simply trimmed with 
gathered or with pleated flounces. 

The handsomest cloth cloaks made by the pat- 
tern described above are of diamond-figured or 
of basket- woven cloth. French houses that 
make such wraps a specialty use cloths with fine, 
almost invisible, figures for their choicest gar- 
ments. These figured cloths are most admired 
in dark blue, green, or brown shades, while jet 
black is preferred for serviceable beaver cloth 
garments, or for the diagonal cloths now so much 
in vogue. ‘Trimmings for cloth cloaks are al- 
most entirely confined to rough wool braids, or 
else bands of fur, and sometimes both are used, 
as in the illustration given. ‘his braid is in 
parallel rows of narrow widths, or else one or 
two bands of broad braid. Narrow braids cost 
from 25 cents a yard upward; the wide braids 
are sometimes as high as $2 a yard. Silver ot- 
ter is the fanciful name given the fur borders 
that are popular for cloth cloaks this season. 
These are merely an ordinary black fur—which 
is probably dyed—in which gray hairs appear at 
intervals, and these gray hairs are sewed there, 
one by one, by the painstaking French needle- 
women. Black marten and black lynx bands 
will remain in favor. Velvet cloaks are trimmed 
with silk braids, galloon, passementerie without 
beads, and in bands rather than vines, and are 
finished on the edge with fringe or with lace. 
Black repped silk cloaks are lined with “ squir- 
rel-lock” fur, and untrimmed ; others are thickly 
wadded to produce the thick bulky appearance 
of a wadded garment, and narrow rows of ostrich 
feather trimming or of fur peep from beneath the 
edge to carry out the delusion. 


BROCADED CASHMERE, 


Brocades have at last fought their way into 
favor, and are the choicest fabrics of the season. 
The woolen goods most bought by people of 
fashion is brocaded cashmere—a pure cashmere 
surface as heavy as drap d’été, wronght all over 
with raised silk figures, done by the loom, yet 
scarcely to be distinguished from hand embroid- 
ery. These are single width, and cost $4 a 
yard. They come in all the: dark invisible 
shades, and are used for sleeveless over dresses, 
with sleeves and skirt of velvet or of silk. The 
most elegant combination suits of the season are 
made of these choice woolen goods over velvet. 





DAMASK AND BROCADE SILKS. 

Soft, loosely woven silks with damask figures 
woven in them are chosen in dark colors as parts 
of street costumes, and in white, pink, blue, or 
cream-color as over dresses for evening toilettes. 
There are white damask silks for wedding and 
bride-maids’ dresses, showing stripes, diamonds, 
arabesques, or other figures on a basket-woven 
surface, and these are $6 a yard, or perhaps as 
low as $5. ‘Then there are others of solid 
cream-color, with figures of the same shade, or 
else plain pink, blue, or lemon-color. Still oth- 
ers have white grounds with the damassée figure 
of pale colors, blue, straw, or rose; these are $5. 
Palm leaf stripes in relief on creamy white are 
among the most antique-looking, and therefore 
the most stylish, of these moyen-dge brocades. 
Matelassé of pale biue pink and cream tints is 
shown for opera cloaks: price $5 a yard. Pri- 
vate modistes have provided unusually rich fab- 
rics for wedding dresses, such as satins with 
raised velvet figures, all of creamy white, and the 
fine checkered velvets with repped grounds. An 
elegant novelty for a bridal dress is a white faille 
over-skirt with the tablier wrought all over with 
seed-pearls; there are also pearl embroideries 
for the corsage, the glove wrists, and the white 
satin slippers. ‘Tulle flounces and tabliers that 
are embroidered with pearls are also shown for 
trousseau dresses. 


NEW BLACK SILKS. 


A new black silk costume is as much the ob- 
ject of desire this season as it has ever been. 
‘Yo meet the demand one large furnishing house 
has thrown upon the market a thousand pieces 
of black silk, and is selling the entire line of 
goods below manufacturers’ prices. ‘That these 
are all pure silk is evident, since it is impossible 
to crease or crush them, owing to the elastic na- 
ture of the genuine silk. They are of rich coal 
black hue. and are so soft that they drape as 
gracefully as the twilled India silks. For $1 50 
and $2 a yard very fair qualities are sold. That 
at $2 25 is of admirable lustre and has large 
reps, yet is very pliable and soft. ‘The quality 
sold for $2 50 is handsomer than much now sold 
for higher prices. ‘I'wo kinds are marked $3 a 
yard ; one of these has a fine close grain, while 
the other is very heavily repped ; both have satin 
finish of such fine lustre that in certain lights 
they are mistaken for satin. The quality sold 
for $3 50 would please a dowager by its richness 
and the ample folds into which it falls notwith- 
standing its softness. The fancy of the season is 
for making these black silk costumes with velvet 
sleeves and velvet skirt ; the cuirass and apron 
are of the rich silk. The most popular design 
for such over-skirts is that illustrated in the pres- 
ent number of the Bazar, with upright folds 
across the front. A wadded or fur-lined silk 
sacque is then made for the outside wrap. Its 
shape is short and jaunty, er else that of the 
long cloak, also illustrated in this number. 
Folds of velvet down the back, a velvet collar, 
cuffs, and piping are its trimmings. 

BLACK WOOLEN GOODS. 

Among the most popular black goods for gen- 
eral wear are the excellent alpacas known as the 
Grand Opera brand. These are double-fuced, 
and have double warps, and are highly com- 
mended for their fine finish, weight, and lustre. 
They are of different qualities, ranging in price 
from 50 cents to $l a yard. A pure silk-warp 
alpaca of deep full black and rich gloss, like that 
on fine silk, is $1 50a yard. The Grand Opera 
black cashmere also takes the first rank among 
cashmere goods for fineness of texture and color. 
The beaver mohair, which is pure black mohair 
with silk finish, and the sable ‘Turkish brillian- 
tine, which is made of the finest hair of the ‘Tur- 
key goat, and is of remarkably brilliant lustre, 
are regarded as the best fabrics of the kind for 
service and beauty. These fabrics are being 
made up with the long square back over-skirt 
which is now so popular, and the plain cuirass 
basque with long shapely seams in the back. 
The pattern of the suit illustrated on the first 
page of Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIIL., serves as a 
model. ‘The trimmings are mohair braids in 
parallel rows, with fringe or knife pleating be- 
low. The alpaca cuirass is thought to be more 
dressily trimmed when two rows of knife pleating 
are placed across the back of the basque, extend- 
ing from one side seam to the other, making the 
tournure slightly bouffant, while the front of the 
basque is merely piped. Other alpaca suits have 
three rows of cording on the basque and over- 
skirt ; a large reticule pocket is sometimes placed 
on one side. One or two pleated flounces trim 
the lower edge. 

SUITS ON THE STREET. 


Polonaises with all the new features described 
last week are again seen on the street. Among 
the most elegant are those of black matelassé 
and velvet. The simply shaped polonaise has 
the Marguerite back cut off across the tournure 
in the middle seams, and thus a basque is form- 
ed; this basque is piped with velvet, and folded 
into shape. The lower part of the back is 
square-cornered, and the space is filled in with 
velvet loops. ‘The princesse front has wide rows 
of velvet its entire length. 

Black velvet lower skirts are coming to be al- 
most as generally worn as those of black silk 
have been of late. Those who can not afford 
the entire skirt of velvet have a single deep 
flounce of velvet, or else two narrower ones. 
‘This compels a long over-skirt, as the effect is 
bad if the silk skirt to which the flounces are 
attached is visible. 

VARIETIES, 

Blonde lace with silver threads woven in it is 
one of the new trimmings for white Chambéry 
gauze over dresses. It is very effective by gas- 
light, and does not tarnish. 

There are also very rich siver brocades for full- 





dress toilettes. These have grounds of pale col- 
or, Sévres blue, pear! salmon, or rose, with the 
brocaded figures of ilver almost covering the 
ground, and rendering che fabric heavy and state- 
ly-looking. 

Linen lawn fichus wrought with color are 
among the prettiest additions to morning dress- 
es. They are merely squares of the sheer snow 
lawn, folded three-cornered, and scalloped with 
navy blue, Turkey red, or black. They are worn 
high over the shoulders, held in place in pleats 
by a brooch or bow behind the neck, and the 
front ends are lapped on the bosom. ‘T'bcse are 
variously called the Martha Washington and the 
Centennial fichus. 

New white neck-ties are of linen lawn, ex- 
quisitely embroidered in each end, and hem- 
stitched all around. Some have square, some 
pointed ends, but all are without lace. 

Touffes of flowers, especially crushed roses, 
are again worn at the throat or in the black lace 
scarf, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connetiy; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNoLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co. ; and Evans, Peaks, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late W. C. Ratston, of San Francisco, was 
a - sera who regarded his wife as a veritable 
helpmate. By his will he bequeathed to her, ‘‘in 
fee-simple and full ownership, without any re- 
strictions or conditions whatever,” all his real 
and personal estate of every kind and nature 
wherever situated. The will also says: ‘I here- 
by intentionally omit to make any bequest what- 
ever to any of my children, because they will be 
the natural heirs of my said wife, and during her 
lifetime they need no other protection or pro- 
vision than will be supplied by her affection for 
them.”’ 

—Mr. WiLttarRD CARPENTER, of Evansville, 
Indiana, has formally transferred $500,000 worth 
of i ge to the new Willard College, and the 
trustees will at once begin work. 

—They did have a droll thing at the late town 
fair of Guilford, Connecticut. It was a drum 
corps. of fifty veteran drummers, led by Major 
PaGe, -_ -five years old, who commanded 
the Tenth Connecticut Militia fifty years ago. 
Another feature was the appearance of about 
one hundred ladies and gentlemen, riding double 
on horseback, the ladies on pillions in the style 
of one hundred years ago. 

—The Rev. Mr. WriGurT, a Baptist evangelist, 
of London, is ready for the emergency. He has 
made a movable baptistery, which he carries 
around in the tent in which he preaches. Re- 
— he baptized forty persons in it. 

—Some of the papers have told us that OLIVE 
Logan was about to retfre from public view, 
from lack of vision to see the public. There 
was a little optic trouble, but from that she has 
recovered, and is ready now to look favorably 
upon eligible proposals to lecture that may 
come from the intellectual and good people of 
the more cultivated States of the republic. 

—Colonel BLanton Duncan, a prominent gen- 
tleman of Kentucky, sends to the Louisville Com- 
mercial an interesting account of the Confederate 
currency. The bureau, he says, was managed as 
strictly as that at Washington. The note sign- 
ers never exceeded one hundred in number, 
though many were required naturally where such 
a large proportion of the notes were of small de- 
nominations; and as to the total issue, it never 
reached $350,000,000. He says the paper dollar 
was worth eighty-five cents in gold in Novem- 
ber, 1861; sixty cents in May, 1862; forty-five or 
fifty cents in November, 1862; sixteen cents in 
July, 1863; eight cents in November, 1863; five 
cents in May, 1864, from which period to the ter- 
mination of the war it fluctuated, going up once 
to six cents, and only failing entirely as a medi- 
um in the last two months prior to the capitu- 
lation. : 

—The tax books of Boston gratify the curiosi- 
ty of Yankeedom, so far as ‘ wanting to know, 
you know,’’ how much their richest men are 
rated at. The richest was EBENEZER FRANCIS, 
rated at $3,000,000. Among those put down at 
a million and over were the APPLETONS, Na- 
THAN and WI LL1aM, $1,500,000 each, and Sam- 
UEL, $1,000,000, about what they left; Jostan 
BRADLEE, $1,200,000, a fair estimate; Joun Bry- 
ANT, $1,500,000, far less than he left; Joun L. 
GARDNER, $1,250,000, an amount largely increased 
since; Augustus Hemenway, $1,000,000, which 
was underestimated, and is now six or eight 
times ey BENJAMIN HUMPHREY, $1,000,000; 
Aspott LAWRENCE, $2,000,000; Amos Law- 
RENCE, $1,000,000; Davip and Josnva SEaRs, 
each $1,500,000; Ropert G. SHaw, $1,500,000; 
WitiiaM Sturats, $1,000,000, largely under- 
estimated ; Jonn E. Tuarer, $1,500,000; Joun 
We tgs, $1,000,000; THomas WIGGLESWORTH, 
$1,250,000, now nearly four times that amount. 

—Mr. J. B. STILLson, formerly managing edit- 
or of the World, writing of Judge CLINTON, of 
Buffalo, says that ‘‘ personally he is one of the 
most singular of men. His legal talents are of 
the first class, his probity stainless, his precision 
of judgment conceded by the whole bar. Off the 
bench he has sometimes indulged in occasional 
bursts of oratory which are the marvel of his 
friends here who have heard them. Of a solita- 
ry disposition, he lives bos pd in an atmosphere 
of reserve—in a cloud of his own thoughts. His 
nature is intensely poetical, yet his ruling pas- 
sion is for science. He is one of the leading 
American botanists. Twelve years ago was or- 
ganized the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
of which he has ever since been the president. 
During this period he has made one of the most 
complete botanical collections in, the State. 
When the court is not in session, a large part 
of hi8 time is spent in the country. e starts 
off alone, with his tin vasculum on his back, like 
Mr. Figwissel in the caricatures. Wandering 
through the woods or along the shore, he spends 
days in solitude, making his collections and stud- 
ies. Few men know nature in all her forms as 
does this dreaming old man, who with his eyes 
half shut could also keenly descry, as in this 
latest instance of the people of New York v. a 
rascally contractor, the outlines, through the 
mists of lawyers’ sophistries, of a specious plea.” 

—Alluding to the recent death of GOUVERNEUR 
KEMBLE, a correspondent of the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat says: ‘*‘ WaSHINGTON IRVING was deeply at- 





tached to this friend of his early days, and perhaps 
the fact that both had remained single increased 
their friendship. Their last interview took place 
at Sunnyside in June, 1859, only four months be- 
fore Invine’s death. He was then seventy-seven, 
while KeMBLe was seventy-five. It was an im- 
ressive sight to behold a pair who had grown 
n friendship from youth to age. .KemBLe staid 
to dinner. When he left, Irvine accompanied 
him to the door, and to his usual good-by added 
an earnest ‘God bless you.’ . When he returned 
to the parlor his eyes were filled with tears, and 
he gave way to his feelings in words like these: 
‘This is my friend of early life—always un- 
changed; always like a brother; one of the no- 
blest beings that ever was created. His heart is 
pure gold.’ Neither of them, however, supposed 
that to be their last meeting. Irvine then was 
suffering with disease of the heart. He had al- 
ways dreaded becoming a confirmed invalid and a 
burden to friends, and this was spared him. He 
died suddenly on the 20th of the next November; 
and after battiing with old age for sixteen addi- 
tional years, bis friend has just followed him.” 

—The London Times announces the death, on 
the 12th ult., within four days of the ninetieth 
anniversary of his birth, of Gzorer JoHn Pau 
FISCHER, court painter to King George IV. 

—Mrs. Anna R. Bacon, who died at Sher- 
burne, New York, October 2, at the age of one 
hundred and two years, two months, and eight- 
een days, was at the head of what ix known in 
the region of Madison County as the Reese fam- 
ily, and at the annual picnic gatherings for sev- 
eral years past she has been able to number her 
descendants by the hundred. Mr. OrTo Reese, 
of Sherburne, is her son; Miss ANNA REESE, 
who is now winning some fame as a concert 
singer, is a great-granddaughter. There has 
been considerable musical talent in the family. 
Very few live to the good old age this lady reach- 
ed. Very few of those who reach the age of 
ninety years retain their faculties to such a re- 
markable degree as she did when over a century 
old. 

—THomas HAVIANT, an opulent but peculiar 
French tradesman, died not long since, and left 
one of the most curious of wills. Among other 
queer bequests was one instituting at the annu- 
al village féte a race with pigs ridden by boys or 
men. The rider of the winning pig was to have 
a prize of $400, on condition that he wear mourn- 
ing for the deceased during two years after the 
race. The municipality accepted the bequest, 
and the race was held according to the condi- 
tions. 

—The Rev. Dr. CvuYLer, of Brooklyn, gives the 
following history of the ‘‘ Ninety-and-Nine,”’ the 
song which Mr. SANKEY sings so often. It orig- 
inally appeared in the corner of an American 
newspaper, from the pen of Miss E. C. Cie- 
PHANE. When Mr. SaNKEY was among the 
Scottish Highlands he tried to find some hymn 
peculiarly suited to the pastoral tastes of his 
auditors, who were mainly shepherds. He dis- 
covered these lines in the Rock, an English evan- 
gelical paper. He then adapted to them a wild, 
plaintive air, and they soon sung themselves into 
the hearts not only of rustic Highlanders, but of 
lords and ladies in fastidious London. 

—The Rev. James 8. Payne. who has just been 
chosen President of the republic of Liberia, was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, was educated in 
Monrovia, and is a presiding elder in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

—Madcmoiselie Rosk RUBENSTEIN, @ young 
Jewish lady, who gave a course of lectures on 
science about two years ago, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. 

—‘‘ George Sand”’ (Madame DuDEvVaANT) is now 
said to be very plain and very pious. The fol- 
lowing pen-portrait, by one of her own sex, 
gives some idea of her present appearance: 
‘Old, fat, and commonplace-looking, with a 
stiff range of little false curls surmounting her 
prominent forehead, with deep indentations in 
her heavy cheeks, and with eyes sharp and keen 
as a gimlet point.” 

—Alluding to the bust of Mr. WiLtiam M. 
Evarts by Mr. St. GANDENS, just arrived at 
Boston from Rome, the Boston Courier says : 
‘Every one familiar with Mr. Evarts’s refined 
and intellectual countenance will recognize this 
bust as a remarkably happy likeness of the orig- 
inal. It is spirited and entirely free from the 
vulgar clap-trap look of pomposity and self-con- 
sciousness by which inferior artists strive to lend 
dignity to their work, and to atone for the defi- 
ciency of their appreciation of fine and important 
characteristics.’ 

—Here is a “‘ personal” of ‘a fine old English 

entleman, all of the olden time’’—the Duke of 

ortland, one of the oddest and wealthiest peers 
now living. He owns immensely valuable Proto 
erty in London, and his income is at least 
aday. He has a passion for solitude. Though 
he has two fine houses in Cavendish Square, few 
Londoners have ever set eyes upon him. Even 
at Welbeck Abbey, where he passes most of his 
time, he lives.so much alone that he will not 
have any servants to wait upon him at dinner, 
but has an apparatus by which the table is low- 
ered through the floor to the kitchen when it 
wants replenishing. Not that it often needs this, 
for the duke has only two meals a day, at one of 
which half a chicken is served, and at the other 
meal the other half. Occasionally he has visitors 
at Welbeck, but he never sees them, though they 
may be in the house for weeks at a time. When 
he drives out he is conveyed in a vehicle hung 
round with curtains, so that nobody can see in, 
and it is drawn by six Lilliputian ponies. The 
approaches to the abbey are subterranean, and 
there are fifteen miles of tunnels on the estate, 
all well ventilated, and many of them lighted 
day and night, and adorned with sculptures. 
There is a splendid stable, where fifty hunters 
are kept, though the duke never hunts. He has 
a gallery of glass and iron a mile long, where 
they may exercise in al] weathers. The duke is 
now constructing three enormous subterranean 
libraries and a subterranean church, and it has 
taken the workmen three years to excavate the 
ground. But that upon which the duke most 
prides himself is his museum. It is constructed 
argely of glass, and lighted by chandeliers, each 
weighing a ton. It has taken ten years to fix 
the glass alone, and now the pictures are being 
hung. They are very choice, as they ought to 
be, seeing that the duke some time ago made a 
huge bontire of paintings which he did not think 
good enough, though they cost many thousand 
pounds. He has never been married, and it is 
supposed has never been in love, and as he is 
seventy-five now, he is not very bikely to be. 
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Basket ae ies: 


of bamboo or rattan, into 
which a bottom and two 
sides of card-board are 
set, and measures eight 
inches in height in front, 
and eleven inches and a Mit 
quarter in the back. Cut 
of card-board for the back i a e Hh hh 
one piece eleven inches ||| ae 
and a quarter broad and i vn 
eight inches and seven- i cH 
eighths long; for the front i i 
one piece of the same i | 
breadth and five inches _ ||) | 
and three-quarters long, 
and for the bottom cut 
one piece of the same 
length as the front and 
three inches and a quarter 
broad. Cover the card- 
board pieces with gray 
sail-cloth, and fasten them 
with narrow maroon 
leather straps, as shown 
by the illustration. Pre- 
vious to this, however, the 
material designed for the 

outside should be furnish- i Ni, ©) AM Mi if \ | 
ed with embroidery in the — }}}/ii/// MMMM i inthe: AA A a i i ik | 
design given in full size | ! H ml hl 


i i I HINT ATTRA RT MT " ANNULAR r i emer — times — 
gardening Utensils, |}\\\)\\\)\)\\\iiili) iY a _ che ch., 1 se. on the 
| ! g loop, and re- 
Figs. 1 and 2. Pas _ peat always from +. 
Tue frame of this bas- iI) H | MN : 
ket icahiepened of sticks | Mt Ny! ul H i" i Crochet Night Net. 


ee 


Tus net, the design 
of which forms a nine- 
cornered star, is crocheted 
with fine knitting cotton, 
and is bordered on the 
edge with a row of holes, 
through which a colored 
ribbon is run, and with an 
edging. Begin the net 
at the centre with a foun- 
dation of 7 ch. (chain 
| stitch), close these in a 
ring with I sl. (slip stitch), 
and then crochet, always 
going forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—6 ch., 
the first 3 of which count 
as first de. (double cro- 
chet), eight times alter- 
nately 1 de, on the foun- 
f ji dation st, (stitch), 3 ch., 

finally, 1 sl. on the third 
i ih) 7 of the first 3 ch. in this 
\ . a ce Hy HH | round, 2d round.—8 
i ‘ i ch., which count as first 
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.. de., 1 de. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, 
eight times alternately 3 
ch., pass over 1 st., 3 de. 
on the following 3 st., 
then 3 ch., pass over | 
st., 1 de. on the next st., 
1 sl. on the third of the 


by Fig. 2. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the 
material, work the berries 
with red, and the stems 
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i first 8 ch. in this round. 
and vines with brown 1 Hil | a, i 8d round.—3 ch., which 
zephyr worsted in half- i ci tt I EL count as first de., 2 de. 


polka and satin stitch, 

The leaves are worked in dovetailed satin stitch with green worsted in 

several shades, ‘The handles consist of narrow leather straps, the ends 
which are laid in loops. 

Baie these loops slip cane sticks 


on the next 2 st. in the 


—EMBROIDERY FoR Basket, Fie. 1. 


preceding round, 8 
times alternately 3 
ch., pass over 1 st., 
5 de. on the next 5 



















































































a covered with sail-cloth. On st., then 3 ch., pass 
ee G—O==6 the inside of the back set small over 1 st., 2 de. on 
bd leather straps for fastening the the following 2 st.; 
Z = utensils required for garden- 1 sl. on the third of 
] ing. the first 3 ch. in this 
. Pew) fe round. Work the 
; Border for Lingerie. 4th and 5th rounds 
Ey — Netting and White 88 a 3d agar 
: ut the number o 
€ “ - Embroidery. de. in each close fig- 
To work this border first ure is always in- 
fe make the foundationinstraight 3% : : creased by 2 in every 
iin J netting with medium - sized Z { =~ _ followinground, 6th 
i = 1 thread. Transfer the outlines ; : round.—2 sl. on the 
1 of the design figures to nan- next 2 st. in the pre- 
i =, sook, and baste the latter on ceding round, 3 ch., 
Lae eee the netted foundation, which which count as first 
A has first been fastened on lin- de., 3 de. on the fol- 
en. Work the wheels and the lowing 3 st., 8 times 


twisted bars which connect 
the foundation figures with the 
edge with fine thread. The 
design figures are worked in 
half-polka, satin, and back stitch with embroidery cotton. 
Button-hole stitch the edge in scallops, and cut away part- 
ly the nansock and partly the netted foundation, as shown 
Borper For Lixcerre.—Nerting DY the illustration. 


AND Wuire EmsBrorpery. Mignardise and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
Tuis edging is 

worked with mi- 

gnardise and twist- 

ed crochet cotton, 

No. 30, as follows: 

Ist round. — On 

one side of the 

mignardise nine 
times alternately 

1 sc. (single cro- 

chet) on the next 

loop, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), then 1 sc. 


alternately 3 ch., pass 
over 1 st., 4 de. on 
the next 4 st., 3 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 4 de, 
on the next 4 st,, then 3 ch., pass over I st., 4 de. 
on the next 4 st:, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 
first 3 ch. in this round, 7th round.—1 sl. on the 
next st., 3 ch., which count as 
first de., 3 de. on the next 3 st., 
8 times alternately 3 ch., 
pass over | st., 4 de. on 
the following 4 st., 5 ch., 
pass over 5 st., 4 de. on 
the next 4 st., then 3 ch., 
pass over 1 st., 4 de. on 
the next 4 st., 5 ch., 1 sl. Ato” 
on the third of the first } BO 
3 ch. in this round. 8th § 

round,—1 sl. on the next 
st., 3 ch., which count as 
first de., 3 dc. on the next 
3 st. (every following 
round to the 19th inclu- 
sive is begun in this man- 
ner, and no further refer- 


Fig. 1.—Basxer For Hovuse-GARDENISG 
Urensixs. —[See Fig. 2.] 











Fig. 2.—Drtai, anp NEEDLE FOR 
Hammock, Fic. 1, 





Crocuet Epoine For LINGERIE. 


on the next loop, fasten together the next three 
loops with 1 sc. (this forms the extremity of a 
point), 1 sc. on the next loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on 


Ss mf Up Mi, mee oD-, a a ’ ence to this will be made), * 3 ch., pass over 
oe ; ; . . 


1 st., 4 de, on the next 4 st., 3-ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 





the following loop; for one bar work 2 2 ch., fast- 
en to the sc. before the last of those which were 
worked before the sc. forming the extremity of 
a point (to do this drop the stitch from the nee- 
dle, insert the latter in the corresponding stitch, 

and draw the dropped stitch through), 2 sc., 
working the first on the first of the 2 ch. worked 
previously, and the second on the sc. before the 
ch., + twice alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, then one bar consisting of 4 ch. fastened 
to the corresponding sc. on the first half of the 
point, 4 sv., working the first 3 on the first 3 of 
the 4 ch. worked previously, and the last on the 
se. before the ch. ; repeat three times from +, 

but every following bar should be 2 st. (stitch) 
longer than the preceding one, and therefore 2 
ch. and 2 sc. should be added; 6 ch., and re- 
peat alwaysfrom *. 2d round. —Always alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet) on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 3d 
round (on the other side of the mignardise),— 
With 1 sc. fasten together the middle three loops 
in the next hollow, ! sc. on the next loop, six 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 se. on the following 
loop, then + three times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. 

on the next loop, then 5 ch., three times ’alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the following loop, 2 ch., then 
six times alternately 1 sc. on the following loop, 
1 ch., then 1 sc. on the next loop, fasten togeth- 
er the next three loops witli 1 sc., 1 se. on the 
following loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, one 
bar like the first in the preceding round, twice 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following loop, 
then one bar like the second in the preceding 


1.—Netrep Hammock.—[See Fig. 





4 de. on the following 4 st. ; repeat seven times 
from *, and then work 3 ch., pass over | st., 
4 de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third 
of the first 3 ch. in this round. 9th round,— 
* 3 ch., pass over 1 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 
3 ch,, pass over 3 st., 3 de. on the next 3 st., 
3 ch., pass over 3 st., 4 de. on the following 
4 st., and repeat seven times from +, then 3 ch., 
pass over 1 st., 4 de, on the next 4 st., 3 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 3 dc. on the next 3 st., 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the third of the first 3 ch. in this round. 
Work the 10th, 11th, and 12th rounds like the 
preceding round, but the number of de. in the 
close part in the middle of each figure is in- 

creased by 2 in every following round. 13th 
round.— * 3 ch., pass over | st., three times 
alternately 4 de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., pass 
over 8 st., then 4 de. on the following 4 st., and 
repeat eight times from *, but in the last repe- 
tition instead of the last 4 de., work 1 sl. on the 
third of the first 3 ch. 14th "yound.—Like the 
preceding round, but instead of the middle 3 ch. 

in each figure, alw ays aed 5 ch., and pass over 
the same number of st. 15th round.— * 3ch., 

pass over 1 st., twice alternately 4 dc. on the 
next 4 st., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., then 1 de. on 
the next st., twice alternately 3 ch., pass over 
3 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., and repeat eight 
times from *, but in the last repetition, instead 
of the last 4 de., work 1 sl. on the third of the 
first 3 ch. 16th-19th rounds.—Like the pre- 
ceding round, but the number of de. in each of 
the nine corners should always be increased by 
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2 in every following round, so that 
each corner counts 9 de. in the 19th 
round. This round forms the mid- 
dle of the design. 20th round.— 
] sl. on the next st., 3 eh., which 
count as first de., 1 de. on the next 
st., * 3 ch., 1 de. on the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 de, on the second following de. 
in the preceding round, 3 dec. on 
the following 3 st., 3 ch., pass over 
3 st., 4de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 7 de. on the next 
7 st., twice alternately 3 ch., pass 
over 3 st., 4 de. on the following 
4 st., and repeat eight times from 
*, but at the end of the round, in- 
stead of 4 de., work only 2 de., and 
1 sl. on the third of the first 3 ch. 
21st round.—6 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., * twice 5 ch. on which the last ste. was 
alternately 1 de, on the next 3 ch., worked, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next 5 
3 ch., 1 de. on the second follow- - NH NK b = SS | S08 , ch., and repeat always from *. 
ing ro in = —- round, : de. , aN = 3 ‘ , ae : = <= _ This completes the edging and the net. 
on the next 3 st., 3ch., pass over 3 st., KE. 5 f == P 
4 de. on the next 4 =; 8 ch., pass Case for Netted Guipure, 
over 3 st., 5 de. on the next 5 st., Figs. 1-4. 
twice alternately 3 ch., pass over 3 st., Tus case consists of two pieces of 
4 de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., and re- card-board each twelve inches long and 
peat eight times from *, but at the end nine inches and three-quarters wide, which 
of the round, instead of the last 4 de., work are covered on the outside with Java canvas, 
-~ 3 ms om 1 sl. = ‘ao ” oi ‘ “y  \ ‘ i\\ RUS “- = = Sgr rata _ and a 
rst 6 ch. in this round. 22d round.—2 sl. on o58. y, / ) y SS nished with a back of double blue silk to simulate 
the next 2 ch, in the preceding round, 6 ch., AN ” a book. The Java canvas is first ornamented 
the first 3 of which count as 1 de., * twice alternate- ; with embroidery, white braid, and black spangles. The 
ly 1 de. on the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the second embroidery is worked in the design of which a full-sized 
following de. in the preceding round, 3 de. on the next 3 section is shown by Fig. 3, in chain stitch and point Russe 
st., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., with red, green, and blue shaded silk, and is edged on both 
pass over 3 st., 3 de. on the next 3 st., twice alternately sides with white braid three-quarters of an inch wide, through 
3 ch., pass over 3 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 3 ch., 1 de. the open-work edge of which fine blue chenille is run. The 
on the next 3 ch., 3 ch., and repeat eight times from *; picots on the outer edge of the braid are fastened on the 
at the end of the round work, instead of the last de., 1 sl. foundation with point Russe stitches of blue silk, Between 
on the third of the first 6 ch. these strips set on the spangles as shown by the illustration, 
in this round, In the 23d to and ornament them with point Russe stitches of blue silk. 
37th rounds finish the design, After finishing the embroidery cover the card-board with the 
working each of the corners canvas, line it with blue silk, and on the 
into 4 point in the manner of inside, on one side of the case, fasten 
the 15th to Ist rounds in re- three pieces of card-board, which are 
versed order. ‘The open-work covered with blue silk, and closed in the 
foundation between the cor- shape of an envelope ; they are designed 
ners of the star is enlarged in to hold the netting frame (see Fig. 2, 
every following round by I de. which shows the case opened). On the 
and 3 ch. Work the begin- other side of the case set a bag of blue 
ning and end of each of these silk, which serves to hold the thread, 
rounds like the beginning and netting-needles, and meshes. For this 
end of the 22d round, 38th bag cut of silk one straight piece eleven 
and 39th rounds.—2 sl. on the = 


sixth of the first 6 ch. in this round, 
42d round.—Like the 40th round. 
43d round.—Always alternately 5 
ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
fourth following st. in the preced- 
ing round; finally, 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the first 5 ch. in this 
round, 44th round.—Always al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. in the preced- 
inground. 45th round.—»* 2ch., 
1 de. on the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the same 5 ch. 
on which the last de. was worked, 
3 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of 
the ste. worked previously, 1 ste. 
on the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle vein of the stc. worked 
previously, 2 ch., 1 de. on the same 
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Crosep.—[See Figs. 2—4.] 
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1 de, on the middle of 
the next 3 ch., 3 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third 
of the first 3 ch. in this 
round. 40th round.— 
3 ch., which count as 
iS first de., always 1 de. 
on each st. in the pre- 

4 ceding. round, and 

finally,1 sl. on the third 
of the first 3 ch, in this 
round. 41st round.— 
For the row of holes 
work 6 ch., which 
count as first te. (treble 
crochet), 2 te. on the 
next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, always 
alternately 3 ch., pass 


aa - over 3 st., 3 te. on the - 
Fig. 1.—Corner oF BorpER FoR Cusatoxs or Tipitns,—NeETTED AND following 3 st. ; final- Fig. 2.—Corner or Borner ror Crsntons or Tipies.—NrTTED AND 
Friorentine Gvirpcre. ly, 3 ch., I sl. on the Fiorestingé GUIPURE, 
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three-quarters wide at the top, and sew it through 
for a shirr, into which blue silk braid is run; the 
ends of the latter are tied in a knot. Bind both 
parts of the case all around with blue silk ribbon, 
edge therm with silk cord of the same color, and 
in order to join them set on a double strip of 
blue silk of the requisite length on the sides. 
Set on the |.andles as shown by Fig. 1; to make 
them, cut of Java canvas two pieces each seven 
inches and a quarter lon. -nd an inch and three- 
quarters wide, fold them double lengthwise, and 
trim them on the sides with button-hole stitches 
of blue silk. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 716. 


Tms edging is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 30, partly crosewise and partly lengthwise, as fol- 
lows: Ist round (crosswise).—* 14 ch. (chain stitch) ; 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 7 ch., four 
times alternately 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the 
next one of the 14 ch. worked ete 5 ch.; then 
8 atc. on the following six of the 14 ch., 12 ch., fasten 
to the last of the 5 ch. worked before the 8 stc. (to do 
this drop the stitch from the needle, insert the latter 
in the corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped 
stitch vie my repeat from x. 2d round (length- 
wise).—On that side of the first round which is fur- 
nished with the loops consisting of 12 ch. each, work 
always 5 dc. (double crochet), separated each by 8 ch. 
on the next Joop. 38d round.—2 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing ch. scallop, 2 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch. 
4th round.—Going back on the stitches of the preced- 
ing round, work always alternately 6 dc. on the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 dc. on the upper veins 
of the next 4 sc. 


Netted Hammock, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 716. 


Tors hammock, which Fig. 1 shows reduced in size, 
is netted of twine. As the largest netting-needles 
would not be able to hold the vy of twine re- 
quired for the hammock, a smooth thin wooden board 
of the necessary size should be cut out in the shape of 
& netting-needle, as shown af Fig. 2. Wind the twine 
on this rd, make a foundation of 20 st. (stitch) on 
a mesh three inches and th uarters in circumfer- 
ence, and work thirty rounds. Trim each knot with 
several ends of red tapestry worsted an inch and three- 
———- long, which are slipped in before the knot is 

rawn tight, and are fastened into the latter. After 
finishing the netting, stip & round bar twenty-eight 
inches long and an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
with notched ends, into the foundation st. on the up- 

r end of the netting, which forms the head of the 

ammock. Through the edge st. on the sides and on 
the under end run coarse twine; to do this take nine 
yards and a half of twine, and divide it so that two 

rds and six inches are allowed for each side of the 
ammock and twenty-eight inches for the under end. 
The surplus — of twine is used for the + ~ by 
means of which the hammock is hung. The loo 
should be fastened carefully on the four corners of the 
netting and on the bar on the upper end. The ham- 
mock may be in-doors, on the veranda, or in the 
garden. 


Lambrequin for Work-Table.—Satin and Half- 
polka Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 717. 

Tors lambrequin is worked on a foundation of gray 
cloth, underlaid with white tulle, and ornamented wit 
embroidery. To work the embroidery transfer the 
outlines of the design figures (with the exception of 
the embroid on the tulie) to the cloih, which is cut 
in scallops and pinked on the outer edge, as shown by 
the illustration. For the apper part of the lambre- 
quin, which falle loose over the lower part, run on 
gray silk soutache and gold cord along the outlines, 
af fasten the gold cord with black silk. Work the 

“remaining embroidery in twisted button-hole stitch, 
knotted stitch, and point Russe with blue silk. Baste 
the tulle on linen, to which the design for the embroid- 
= has first been transferred, work the flowers 

th pink and blue filling silk in satin stitch, and the 
stems, sprays, and vines in half-polka and herring-bone 
stitch with silk. The stamens are worked in 
knotted stitch with yellow silk. After finishing the 
embroidery, baste the tulle to the wrong side of the 
lambrequin, and trim the lower of the latter with 
embroidery, as shown by the illustration, by which 
means the tulle is fastened at the same time. 


Monogram for Handkerchiefs.— White 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on nage 717. 


Tas monogram is worked with white embroidery 
cotton in satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch. 


Mignardise and Crochet Square for Tidies. 
See illustration on page 717. 

Trs square is worked with mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 30. Begin from the middle with a 
foandation of 6 st. (stitch), close these in a ring with 
141. (slip stitch), and on thie ring work the first round. 
—tT ch. (chain stitch), the first four of which count as 
firet stc. (short treble crochet), then seven times alter- 
nately 1 stc. on the same ring, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth 
of the 4 ch. counting as first stc. in this round. 2d 


stc. on the sl. in the prneting round. 8d round.— 
Seven times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of 


ise, 
the 16 ch., + 5 ch., fasten to the second and third fol- 
lowing loops of the ay me wy 5 ch., 1 ol. on the last 
4 rom +; then 1 #l. on the tenth 


of i 
the 16 ch., 7 ch., fasten to the third and fourth follow- 
ing | of the ee 8 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth 
Teh.,8ch.,1 on the seventh ac. in this round, 
sc. on the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, fasten 
the second following loop of the mignardise, 1 sc. 
three times from x, and then 
on the first st. in this round. Cut off the 


pens tap, 5 os Shes Suben, tagether n 
} of the mignardise (in the hollow of the square) 
2 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
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ustration), go- 
m the next 8c., 
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ever, 1 stc. on the third following sc. in the bar, work- 
ing off the a a veins of this stc. together with those 
of the preceding 


ing of 5 ch. in the preceding round, nine times alter- 
nately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scal- 
t three times from 


first de. (double crochet), then always alternately 1 dc., 
1 ch., pass over 1 st. of the preceding round; hnally, 
1 sl. on the third of the first 3 ch. in this round. 


Corners of Borders for Cushions or Tidies. 
Netted and Florentine Guipure.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 717. 


Tur foundation of these borders is worked in straight 
netting, and is darned with twisted cotton or medium- 
sized thread in point de toile and point d’esprit, as 
shown by Figs. 1 and 2, and ornamented with wheels. 
For the raised leaflets stretch the threads going back 
and forch, and darn them in point de reprise. For the 
connecting bars stretch the thread di _ hong 
back and forth, and cover the diagonal bars o: . 28 
with button-hole stitches. Edge the outlines of the 
square with button-hole stit at the same time 
working the projecting picots. For each picot work 
two or three button-hole stitches on the nearest thread 
of the netted foundation, and carry the working thread 
back through the button-hole sti to the point from 
which the work is to be continued. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the bars of the netting between 
the design figures close to the button-hole stitches. 








A BURIED LOVE. 


Over love was born amid the purple heather, 
When winds were still and vesper lights were red; 
For one bright year we cherished it together; 
Now it lies cold and dead. 


Dead; and across the brown hill ridges, wailing, 
Comes the wild Autumn in her swift return, 
With sullen tears, and misty garments trailing 
Over the faded fern. 


Ah, there may come a time—God send it quickly— 
When love's lone grave shall wear a fragrant wreath 
Of blooms and velvet mosses, piling thickly 
Upon the dust beneath. 


And we, across the heather slow returning, 
May seek, perchance, this sacred mound of ours— 
Seek it, unvexed by any foolish yearning, 
And find it lost in flowers. 








HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnor or “A Woman's Venceanor,” “ Won—nort 
Woorp,” “ At Her Meroy,” “ Warter’s Worp,” 
“Brep wx tHe Bone,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FOREBODING, 


My uncle looked very thoughtful as we walk- 
ed to the town together, and kept for some time 
an unusual silence. 

‘*My dear Harry,” said he, presently, ‘‘ you 
know, I hope, that I am the last man in the world 
to ask you to reveal what the laws of hospitality 
teach you to keep secret, but Mark’s behavior has 
been so very strange to-day, that, unexplained, it 
may make my suspicions worse than what are 
warranted by the actual facts. In one word, 
then, do I do an injustice in concluding him to 
have become a sot?” 

** Well, really, uncle, I don’t like to say that ; 
but he certainly drinks more than is good for him. 
A good deal more.” 

‘* Brandy ?” inquired the rector, significantly; 
“ay, [thought so. It is my conviction that he 
was on the verge of delirium tremens this morn- 
ing. Nothing else could account for the way in 
which he conducted himself in his brother's room. 
He was as white as a sheet, and trembled like a 
girl who is going to have her ears pierced for ear- 
rings. It is fortunate for Alec that his sister-in- 
law has got some pluck in her, for a more useless 

rson in a sick-room than her husband I never 
beheld. ‘Then, at lunch, how he gulped down 
the wine—and very bad wine it is; I wonder how 
your stomach stands it, Harry—till he gradually 
won back his wits and spirits. 1am afraid poor 
Mark is going to the bad.” 

**Do you think his brother noticed it?” in- 
quired I. . 

‘*Not to-day; he could notice nothing, poor 
fellow. He just answered the few questions that 
secretary creature put to him, and signed his 
name, while Mrs. Raeburn held him up; that 
was aboutall. But Alec has noticed it; told me 
of it, in fact, himself, when he was at Stanbrook ; 
and, between ourselves, I think the knowledge of 
it had something to do with the disposition of his 
property. Mark was always speculative, he says, 
and under these sad circumstances would play 
ducks and drakes with any amount of money ; 
which, indeed, is likely enough. I begin to think, 
even as matters stand, that we have done Mrs. 
Raeburn wrong in crediting her with parsimony.” 

“ What, in shirking the half-penny bridge, un- 
cle?” cried I, langhing. 

** Well, that was rather a striking instance of 
economy, I allow; not even the proverb tells us 
to take care of the half-pennies ; .but I have rea- 
son to believe that the Raeburns are not well off. 
Even with this immense allowance from Alec 
—of which, by-the-bye, none of their neighbors 
know but ourselves—they have a difficulty to 
make both ends meet. So in future, my dear 
boy, don’t turn up your nose at Mrs. Raeburn’s 
little side dishes, or object to the sherry.” 

** My dear uncle,” pleaded I, ‘it was you who 
objected to the sherry. I have only lifted up my 
voice against the ginger wine.” 

The rector laughed and jingled his keys. 
**Pooh, pooh, when I was at your time of life, 
nothing came amiss to me short of antimonial 
wine; if the quality is indifferent, then it will 
teach you moderation. Well, here we are at the 
doctor’s, and I have a lot of things to get for 
your aunt Eleanor.” 

So at Mr. Wilde’s door we parted. For a won- 
der he was at home, though just about,to set out 
on his afternoon “round,” He came forward to 





meet me with rather an anxious and inquiring 
look, but I thought little of that, since any one’s 
arrival, to a doctor (with whom visits of ceremony 
are not common), must always portend something 
serious, 

‘** Nothing wrong at the Priory, I hope?” were 
his first words. 

** Nothing to be alarmed about, I believe; but 
Gertrude, that is, Miss Floyd—” 

Mr. Wilde made an impatient motion with his 
hand, as though he would have said, “‘I know all 
about that, and even if I did not, what does it 
matter how you call her? Come to the case.” 

** She is not well,” I went on. ‘* There is not 
much the matter, as I understand, but she has 
had a return of those symptoms for which you 
recommen¢ed her change of air in the autumn.” 

** Who told you this, Sheddon ?” 

‘**Gertrude herself, last evening. I thought 
her looking very unwell, and she confessed to me 
that she had been feeling so; had been in great 
pain, indeed; but that Mrs. Raeburn had pre- 
scribed for her, and successfully. This morning, 
however, she did not appear, and is still in her 
room, and that is a bad sign, for Gertrude is not 
one to give in unless she is compelled, you know.” 

“* Did she herself send you to fetch me?” 

**No; she knows nothing of my coming; she 
hates to have any fuss made about her; and, be- 
sides, I think she has not much belief in your 
‘ change-of-air’ remedy, though it did her so much 
good last time. But I think you shonld see her, 
for she has no one to look after her except Mrs. 
Raeburn, whose time is almost wholly taken up 
with her other patient.” 

‘* Did Mrs. Raeburn tell you to come for me?” 

**No; but her husband did. He quite agreed 
with my uncle (who has been over at the Priory 
this morning) that you should see Gertrude, for 
the reason I have mentioned—that Mrs. Raeburn 
has enough on her hands already.” 

“*T see, I see,” said Mr. Wilde, thoughtfully. 
“Then she doesn’t even know that I have been 
sent for?” 

**T suppose not. By-the-bye, Mr. Raeburn 
himself had a momentary hesitation about my 
fetching you, lest you should not come profession- 
ally. He declares that you shall not see his 
brother ‘as a friend’ any longer, but must take 
your fee like a man.” 

‘Then I shall not see his brother at all,” ob- 
served Mr. Wilde, bluntly. ‘‘ Indeed,” added he, 
with a smile at his own vehemence, ‘‘ there would 
be no use in my so doing. But, of course, Miss 
Floyd's case is a different matter. I will be with 
her within the hour, you may depend on that.” 

I returned to the Priory at once, by the way 
that, from the doctor’s house, was the shorter— 
namely, through the garden, where, greatly to my 
surprise, I found Mrs. Raeburn pacing up and 
down the great gravel-walk. She walked with 
long steps, with head depressed and her hands 
clasped behind her, in the manner of the elder 
Bonaparte, and so deep in thought was she that 
she took no notice of my approach till I came 
quite close to her. Then she started, and gave 
me a not very pleasant look. 

*“T should have thought, Mr. Sheddon,” said 
she, *‘ that with John away, Mr. Raeburn could 
ill have spared your assistance in the office this 
afternoon.” 

If any thing could be more impertinent and of- 
fensive than this speech, it was the manner in 
which it was spoken; the malice of the tone I 
could understand, but for the insolent triumph 
that mingled with it, I was utterly at a loss to ac- 
count. If she had been a man, I hope I should 
have known how to answer her; being, by courte- 
sy, a female—and by an extreme stretch of it, 
even a lady—I could not, of course, express my- 
self as I wished to do. 

**T went into the town, madam, at Mr. Rae- 
burn’s own request,” replied I, coldly, ‘‘ to fetch 
the doctor.” 

‘© What?” 

If I had said “‘ the Asiatic cholera,” she could 
not have looked more astonished, disgusted, and, 
I may add, alarmed. Her idea probably was, as 
I imagined, that the attorney, feeling himself in- 
disposed after his luncheon (as indeed well he 
might), was about to incur the expense of a phy- 
sician’s visit. 

**The doctor,” repeated I, in the mildest of 
tones. ‘Your husband and my uncle both 
agreed that your constant attendance upon Mr. 
Alexander Raeburn would prevent your paying 
the necessary attention to Miss Floyd, and that, 
since she was no better this afternoon, Mr. Wilde 
ought to be sent for. I have, therefore, been to 
fetch him.” 

‘* You have, therefore, committed a piece of ex- 
treme impertinence, Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, vehemently. ‘‘ What has your uncle, or 
what have you, to do with the arrangements in 
my house, or with Miss Floyd at all? If I 
thought her ill, do you suppose I should not have 
sent for Mr. Wilde myself? Do you imagine 
that the miserable stipend which is paid for your 
maintenance here is so important to us that for 
the sake of it we are prepared to put up with any 
amount of interference? We are not Mr. Hast- 
ings’s poor parishioners, that we should be subject 
to his guid and dictation, I believe. He has 
meddled and marred enough in our affairs already, 
and I dare say not without his reward.” 

** You speak in enigmas, madam,” said I. ‘‘I 
only know that my uncle came over here to-day 
at your husband’s own request, and at great in- 
convenience to himself; and I should think it very 
unlikely that he was paid for it. As for myself, 
I have never done any thing to offend you, that 
Iam aware of; unless, perhaps, by showing some 
sympathy toward your brother-in-law at a time 
when you were not so passionately devoted to him 
as you are now,” 

When excessively angry Mrs. Raeburn was 
wont to exhibit the unladylike peculiarity of gulp- 
ing something down in her throat, and moisten- 
ing her lips with her tongue, which, I believe, is 








the habit of some serpents before shooting out 
their fangs. 

“You are a most simple and unselfseeking 
young gentleman, no doubt,” sneered she, “It 
is quite a pity that such a disinterested youth 
should become a lawyer; at all events, I, for my 
part, regret exceedingly that he ever came here 
to learn his trade.” 

“* Your hospitality and good manners are pro- 
verbial, my dear madam,” returned I, with my 
best bow. If this woman intended, by her in- 
sults, to drive me out of the house, as she had 
once driven ‘‘ Brother Alec,” she would be disap- 
pointed, I reckoned ; for on the day that I quitted 
the Priory—or at least thereabouts—I fully in- 
tended that Gertrude should quit it also. It was 
my firm resolve not to leave her at the mercy of 
her host and hostess, unprincipled as they both 
were, though in different ways, and bent, perhaps, 
as much as ever—though of late they had con- 
cealed their intention so cleverly—on securing the 
poor girl for John. 

** You talk of hospitality, young man,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Raeburn, suddenly, after a pause, dur- 
ing which she seemed to have in a great measure 
recovered the control of her temper, ‘‘ but you 
have outraged mine, in making love to Gertrude.” 

Had this woman read my very thoughts, and 
was she now about to bid me quit her house for 
an offense which, however venial, I could not 
deny? In that case, what help could there be 
for me—and for Gertrude? Old Alec’s warning, 
‘* Take care of Gerty,” rang out once more in my 
ears, and [ felt sick at heart. The very emer- 
gency of the case, however, made me bold. 

“T honestly confess, madam,” said I, ‘‘ that T 
have not only sought to win your cousin's love, 
but I have won it. I loved her before I became 
your guest; acquaintance with her under your 
roof has only made me more alive to her worth.” 

“*You did not know, for instance, until you 
came here, that she was an heiress, perhaps ?” ob- 
served Mrs. Raeburn, bitterly. 

**Such is actually the fact, madam. It is 
wasts of breath, I fear, to tell you that that 
knowledge has not moved me toward her in the 
least ; yet so it is.” 

Mrs. Raeburh sniffed a sniff that was the quin- 
tessence of incredulity. ‘‘ And you did not think 
it unbecoming to take advantage of my cousin's 
youth and simplicity in winning her affections, 
without applying in the first place to her guard- 
ian, my husband, or to her natural protector and 
counselor, myself?” 

Iwas si’ 3, for I had certainly never dreamed 
of doing any such thing. 

“You may tell me, perhaps,” she went on, in 
her didactic style (which showed she was quite 
herself again), ‘‘ that Gertrude met you half-way, 
and was therefore equally to blame—” 

**To blame!” cried I, indignantly. 

**Permit me to finish, Sir. I say you may at- 
tempt to shelter yourself under the plea that Ger- 
trude might herself have made your attentions 
knowntome. You would be so far right, in that 
she ought to have done so. When she becomes 
your wife, I hope you may never be reminded of 
her want of confidence to me by any concealment 
as regards yourself. It is, however, not a pleas- 
ing trait in a young woman.” 

That might or might not be. I thonght to 
myself that Gertrude had many other pleasing 
traits, at all events, that would atone for the ret- 
icence in question; and if she had been charged 
with much worse things, 1 would cheerfully have 
forgiven her accuser, since those words, ‘* when 
she becomes your wife,” were sweeter to me than 
honey and the honey-comb. I had never heard 
them from any other lips, and to find them upon 
Mrs. Raeburn’s astonished and delighted me 
above all measure. She had made up her mind 
then, however she might regret the fact, that our 
union was decided upon, and showed herself sub- 
missive to Fate; and I began to entertain a sin- 
cere admiration for this remarkable woman—as 
a female philosopher. 

Throughout this somewhat incisive talk of ours 
we had been drawing gradually near the house, 
and at this moment the keen ear of my compan- 
ion caught the sound of the front-door bell, which 
announced Mr, Wilde’s arrival, and she instantly 
hurried within-doors. She accompanied the doc- 
tor to Gertrnde’s room, while I remained in the 
hall, awaiting -with anxiety his report. Mrs. 
Raeburn and he came down stairs together, the 
former talking confidentially in low tones. K 
was her design, I fancied, to ignore my presence ; 
but after her late acknowledgment of my rela- 
tions with Gertrude (however expressed), it was 
clear, by her own showing, that I had a right to 
put my questions. 

** How did you find Gertrude?” said I, boldly, 
since I saw Mrs. Raeburn was resolved upon not 
leaving us alone. I had addressed myself to the 
doctor; but she answered for him. 

‘There is nothing to be alarmed about,” said 
she, coldly. 

‘‘Nothing at present,” added Mr. Wilde, in 
grave correction. ‘‘ Miss Floyd’s condition is, 
however, unsatisfactory to me. I have just been 
telling Mrs. Raeburn that the case is a perplex- 
ing one, and if the symptoms do not abate, it will 
be for her to consider whether she should not call 
in another opinion.” ° 

‘* We have all of us, including Gertrnde her- 
self, Mr. Wilde, the most perfect confidence in 
your skill,” observed Mrs. Raeburn, graciously. 
‘* If you have the least anxiety about the case, I 
hope you will look in to-morrow.” 

**T will certainly do that, madam,” answered 
Mr. Wilde. ‘In the mean time I must rely 
upon your judgment as to the administration of 
the medicine.” 

*: That shall be attended to without fail, and 
by my own hands.” 

Mr. Wilde was by this time drawing on his 
gloves. ‘‘ How is your other patient to-day?” 
inquired he. 

‘*Much the same; his condition, indeed, is 
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exactly what your sagacity foresaw it would be. 
This afternoon he is somewhat fatigued, having 
had to undergo a business interview; else the 
change from day to day is scarcely perceptible.” 

‘** Just so. You will please to note very care- 
fully any alteration of the symptoms with Miss 
Floyd. Itis just possible that she may be quite 
herself to-morrow ; whereas, as I told you—” 

‘*We will hope for the best,” interposed Mrs. 
Raeburn, cheerfully, ‘‘If care can effect it, 
you may rely upon finding a great improvement.” 

I had no opportunity, even had I had excuse, 
for further inquiry, for Mr. Wilde, having mount- 
ed his horse, here rode off at his usual speed ; 
but I was very far from being satisfied with what 
little I had extracted from him. The case must, 
indeed, be a serious one, if a man of his skill 
acknowledged it to be ‘‘ perplexing,” and even 
suggested another opinion. I felt profoundly de- 
jected ; all the more so, perhaps, from the exhil- 
aration I had experienced not half an hour ago. 
The happiness that I had then so securely count- 
ed upon seemed now gradually slipping from my 
grasp. I felt like one who, so far from antici- 
pating success, almost despairs of it, as being too 
great a stroke of good fortune to fall to him—a 
presentiment that seldom, alas! fails of fulfill- 
ment. I went to the office, and strove to forget 
my vague forebodings in pursuing my customary 
work. Had I taken up some favorite author, it 
would not, perhaps, have availed me better, for 
the enchanted wand of genius that can make us 
forget grief and want, and even the sharp sense 
of pain, is powerless to allay anxiety; but, as it 
was, I could do nothing but think this thought— 
‘* Suppose my darling were to die!” Even my 
occupation itself, whimsically cruel, suggested 
fears ; the oft-repeated legal term ‘‘ whereas” re- 
minded me of the doctor’s parting words to Mrs. 
Raeburn. ‘‘It is just possible” (7. e., a miracle 
might work it!) ‘‘that she may be quite well 
to-morrow; whereas, as I told you—” What 
had he told her? What dark alternative had he 
prophesied in case there should not be an im- 
provement? A chill at my heart was the reply. 

Presently John Raeburn came in from his ex- 
pedition, looking very pale and fagged. It would 
have been more obnoxious to my feelings, per- 
haps, if he had been lively and talkative as usual ; 
yet his unaccustomed dejection intensified my 
gloom. His father and he scarce interchanged 
a word as to his proceedings, and presently they 
left the room together and went up to brother 
Alec. 

I was alone and remained down stairs in that 
dreary house, which seemed to have become a 
hospital: muffled footsteps, muffled tones over- 
head, were the only sounds that broke the silence, 
except the ticking of the clock on the staircase 
and the melancholy monotone of Chico—‘*‘ Dead, 
dead ; think of that!” heard whenever his mas- 
ter’s door was opened. If Death was not in that 
house already, he seemed to be standing at its 
threshold with a finger on his fleshless lip. 

[To BE OCONTINUFD.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
N Net.— een’s — 
Tine Prince's Ship.--Slightly Personal.“ Speed the 

Plow” and the Plow-Woman. 

HE murder in Whitechapel is drawing more 

public attention than any thing that has yet 
happened in that very unfashionable locality. 
Never was the idea, put forward of late by dilet- 
tanti niminy-piminy writers, that ‘‘ sensational” 
events had no attraction except for the vulgar, 
more completely disproved. Every body is in- 
terested in so mysterious and ghastly an incident 
in human affairs. Yesterday all doubt as to the 
identification of the strangely preserved remains 
was set at rest by a second medical examination. 
Upon hearing evidence that the unhappy woman 
had had a scar on the right leg, the surgeons 
made a new post-mortem examination, and dis- 
covered the cicatrix, which was very deep, the 
wound having been caused by a burn. The ap- 
pearance of the man with whom the supposed 
murderer affirmed his victim to have fled, and 
who had never even so much as seen her, rivets 
the last link of the chain of circumstance. Two 
bullets have been found in the skull, either of 
them sufficient to cause death, and on the man 
Wainwright was found what is a very unusual 
weapon to carry in this country—a revolver. 

The Queen of England has partaken of a dish 
that is seldom found on royal tables—‘‘ ’umble 
pie.” She has caused a notification to be sent 
to the journals that she really meant nothing in 
her late letter that it appeared to mean, and af- 
firming that it was written three weeks ago, be- 
fore the first Mistletoe inquest, only she had 
omitted to date it. If Sir Arthur Helps had 
been alive, this unfortunate business would not 
have occurred. 

The Serapis, which is to convey the Prince of 
Wales to India, has been fitted out more beauti- 
fully than any ship since Cleopatra’s galley. Its 
outside glitters with gold, and its inside has been 
fitted up so as to persuade its honored tenant 
that he is not on shipboard at all, but in the most 
elegant of mansions, The enormous saloon has 
been divided into three apartments, reception, 
dining, and drawing rooms, with panels and pi- 
lasters of blue and gold. ‘The Prince’s bedstead 
is of brass, its body suspended by pivots working 
in upright standards, so as to reduce the oscilla- 
tion to a minimum. Punkas have been fitted 
up in readiness for the heated atmosphere in 
which the vessel will soon find itself, and half a 
dozen Chinese punka wallahs (to pull them) are 
already on board. 

The social ‘‘ organ” called Vanity Fair, emu- 
lating the tone of personality which has already 
gained the Warld its not very enviable circula- 
tion, informs us that the whist-players whom the 
Prince has selected to be his companions of the 





voyage appear to have been chosen with a view 
to save the country from paying his card debts on 
the expedition, since they are all very indifferent 
performers. On the other hand, it is not likely 
that the Prince’s own skill in the game, which is 
capable of much improvement, will be bettered. 
Mr. W. H. Russell, the once-famous Times cor- 
respondent, accompanies his Royal Highness as 
a sort of under-secretary. Alas, how are the 
mighty fallen! ‘This gentleman (hints the same 
authority), who used to set the table in a roar with 
his Irish stories—as broad as they were long—now 
minces like a young miss, and is grown very po- 
lite. Such is the magic transformation wrought 
by the court air. 

At the stern of the Serapis, we are informed, 
is a ‘‘curricle” hung with silk damask and sup- 
ported by bright metal-work, in which the Prince 
and suite will find shelter from the Indian sun. 
I have heard of a ‘‘ gig” on board ship, but nev- 
er before of a ‘‘ curricle.” 

Certainly the best way of advocating woman’s 
rights is by practical example, and never has this 
been better put into effect than by Mlle. Four- 
nier, of the commune of Lauriec, who presented 
herself at the agricultural competition at Quim- 
per the other day with a plow. Instead of being 
aided in her management of this machine, as 
usual, by a boy, her sister, of fourteen years of 
age, accompanied her, Shouts of laughter greet- 
ed this pair from all the other competitors ; but 
as she had long managed her widowed mother’s 
farm for her with the assistance of her three sis- 
ters, she was not a novice, she said, and would 
try her luck. In the end not only was her work 
pronounced the best, and did she gain the prize, 
but she accomplished her task more quickly by 
fourteen minutes than her nearest rival. 

Mr. Browning's new poem is to be called *‘ The 
Tron Album,” and is, | am glad to say, upon a 
modern subject. It is even whispered that the 
World and ‘‘ Apollinaris” water are alluded to 
init. I would much rather he wrote about Apol- 
linaris (who, however, was a Greek theologian 
before he became a mineral spring) than about 
Aristophanes, of whom I had enough and to 
spare in my youth. But why does he not give 
us a book of rousing ballads, of which he showed 
hiinself so capable in his better days ? 

Vhe article in the Fortnight/y—an American's 
view of England—by Mr. White is attracting 
much attention. It is, of course, a very gratify- 
ing performance for us English to read, and in- 
deed he is more English than the English them- 
selves in some respects. I can not, for example, 
acquit my own countrymen of ‘‘snobbism,” of 
that ‘‘honeying to a lord” which is so universal 
and so unworthy a practice among us, nor can [ 
imagine how any man can have been so happily 
situated here as not to have witnessed such a 
spectacle whenever he went into society. In his 
admiration for John Bull, Mr. White does not 
even note the difference with which the topic of 
literature is‘ received in so-called ‘‘ good compa- 
ny” here and across the Atlantic. The ignorance 
and want of enthusiasm of our own people with 
respect to books are something shocking when 
compared with the interest taken in them by our 
cousins. It does not lie in my mouth to quarrel 
with Mr. White for not having mentioned this 
count in his very mild indictment, but the omis- 
sion certainly makes me doubt his fitness for 
holding the scales between the two nations. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





CURIOSITIES OF SUICIDE. 


OMETIMES a person determined to destroy 
himself will wait months and years for an 
opportunity of executing the deed in the particu- 
lar manner he has marked out for himself, and 
the very inclination to suicide may be removed 
by withdrawing the particular objects that would 
awaken the idea. Thus, a man who has tried to 
drown himself will be under no temptation to cut 
his throat. Example, it is well known, is a pow- 
erful cause of incitement to the suicidal act. We 
were once told by a physician that a hypochron- 
driacal patient used to visit him invariably the 
day after reading the report of a suicide in the 
daily papers, possessed by a morbid fear of imi- 
tating the act of which he read. Sir Charles 
Bell, surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, was one 
day describing to a barber who was shaving him 
a patient’s unsuccessful attempt to cut his own 
throat, and, on the barber’s request, pointed out 
the anatomy of the neck, showing how easily the 
act might have been accomplished. Before the 
shaving operation was completed the barber had 
left the shop and cut his throat according to Sir 
Charles Bell’s exact instructions. Sometimes 
there is an epidemic of suicides, as at Versailles 
in 1793, when out of a small population thirteen 
hundred persons destroyed themselves in one 
year, or as in the Hétel des Invalides in Paris, 
when six of the inmates hanged themselves on a 
certain cross-bar within a fortnight. Very often 
this disease is hereditary, and at a certain age 
the members of one family will all in turn evince 
the suicidal tendency, while even children of very 
tender years have been known to end their short 
lives by their own act from force of example. 
Curious, too, are the methods of self-destruc- 
tion, but they are too painful to bear description. 
A Frenchman once attempted to ring his own 
death-knell by tying himself to the clapper of the 
church bell, which thereupon began to swing, 
and alarmed the villagers by its unwonted tones. 
All cases of determined suicide are characteristic 
of confirmed insanity, whereas in cases of impul- 
sive insanity the perpetrator will often regret the 
act before it is completed, and endeavor to save 
his life, as did Sir Samuel Romilly, thus demon- 
strating that the very attempt may effect the cure 
of the disordered brain. The months of March, 
June, and July are the favorites with men ; Sep- 
tember, November, and January for women, in 
which they voluntarily end their lives. In youth 





men hang themselves, in the prime of life use fire- 
arms, and when old revert to hanging. Women 
usually prefer Ophelia’s ‘‘ muddy death.” Poi- 
soning is a method adopted by the very vonng 
of both sexes. Prevalent as brain disorder is in 
our country, at least eighty per cent. of cases of 
insanity are curable if treated at an early stage, 
while it is to be noted that it is not pleasurable 
productive brain-work that does the mischief, but 
rather the mental strain which results from the 
high pressure of our artificial life. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


f hyoy water supply of our great metropolis is 
a subject of interest to every citizen. It 
not only has a direct and important effect upon 
the health and comfort of each individual, but 
it is a luxurious necessity which, since the in- 
troduction of the Croton, has cost the city of 
New York over thirty millions of dollars, that 
is, according to statistics; the whole expendi- 
ture on account of the water supply of the city 
has been more than that amount of money. 
How vweh of this large sum has been judicious- 
ly exfznded, and how much uselessly squander- 
ed, ie apother question. The importance of an 
abunaant supply of water for our great city is 
universally felt, and therefore there is, general 
interest in the new storage reservoir which is in 
course of construction on the middle branch of 
the Croton River. It occupies a beautiful spot 
about two miles from Brewster’s Station, on the 
New York and Harlem Railroad, and not far 
from six miles from Lake Mahopac. This res- 
ervoir was begun in November, 1874, but al- 
though a large force of men has been employed 
upon it, the work is an immense one, and will 
not be finished until 1877. The artificial lake 
which is to be made will cover an area of about 
450 acres, extending three miles in length, and 
from half a mile to a mile in breadth. The av- 
erage depth of the reservoir will be thirty-five 
feet, and its storage capacity ’4,000,000,000 gal- 
lons. The dam will be constructed chiefly of 
earth, with a heavy granite wall in the centre. 
ae part both of the dam and the reservoir 
will be strengthened by every possible means; 
and with this, in addition to the other reservoirs 
now in use, there will be little reason to fear a 
scarcity of Croton during any drought, provided 
reasonable meusures are enforced to prevent un- 
reasonable waste of water. 





The political organization of Montenegro is 
said to be excellent, and the laws of the country 
to be strictly observed. Foreigners—excepting, 
of course, the Turks—can travel freely ro safe. 
ly; theft and robbery are said to have been ex- 
terminated by the efforts of the present reigning 
prince and his predecessor. About seventy 
schools exist in the country, and a newspaper is 
published, which was formerly called the Turtle- 
dove, and was devoted to poems chiefly. Now it 
has become a political journal, under the title of 
the Montenegrin Gazette. 





The city of Milan is the resort of a large num- 
ber of young women, both English and Ameri- 
can, who are desirous of obtaining the advan- 
tages of Italian instruction in the science of 
vocal music. Many of these girls come alone 
and friendless, speaking only their own language, 
and stand in great need of protection and help. 
Arrangements have been made by a number of 
influential ladies and gentlemen of London to 
establish at Milan a home for these young stu- 
dents of music, where they can receive comfort- 
able board and lodging at moderate cost, and 
have such protection and attendance in a strange 
foreign city as is necessary. 





The Galveston News says that the recent flood- 
ing of the city was due to low grades, and that 
there was nothing about it in the nature of a 
‘* necessary and unavoidable accident.”’ 





The mystery that surrounded the fate of little 
Joseph Sullivan was painfully solved after he 
had been missing from his home in this city for 
three weeks. His body was discovered in a hay 
warehouse between some bales of hay. The 
warehouse was not far from the boy’s home, 
and he had been accustomed to play there with 
other children. From Ss pe = there was 
reason to believe that while playing on the hay 
he had slipped down between the tiers of bales, 
and had been unable to get out, and died from 
want of nourishment or from the suffocating 
atmosphere. The place where the child’s body 
was found is in the remotest part of the ware- 
house, and the neighborhood is a very noisy one, 
which is believed to account for the fact that no 
cries of distress were heard. It was thought by 
the parents that the boy must have been kid- 
naped ; but now suspense is changed to sad cer- 
tainty. 





Commissioners have been appointed by the 
Governor of Connecticut to examine into the 
propriety of adopting’ an ‘‘amended orthogra- 
phy” of the public documents hereafter to be 
printed in that State. We suppose the, idea is 
to make the public documents intelligible to 
the public. 





Two canes, cut by a native of Acadia, have 
been presented to the poet Longfellow. One 
of them is from an old apple-tree that stood 
near the shop of * Basil,’’ the blacksmith, and the 
other grew on the summit of Cape Blomidon. 





Hans Christian Andersen’s posthumous works 
will contain some interesting and valuable rem- 
iniscences of the most eminent literary men and 
women of England. He received a remarkable 
number of letters; also verses from Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Wordsworth, and Leigh Hunt, which have 
never been published. 





The Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was dedicated on October 4 with appro- 
— ceremonies. This institution was organ- 
zed in January, 1873, as the Central University 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. In 
March of that year Commodore Vanderbilt made 
a donation to it of $500,000. It was decided to 

reserve $300,000 of this gift as an endowment 
und; and as it became evident that $200,000 
would not be sufficient to erect suitable build- 
ings,in 1874 Mr. Vanderbilt gave another $100,000. 
A very commodious brick edifice, with white 





stone trimmings, has now been erected on a plot 
of ground containing seventy-four acres about 
a mile west of Nashville. The university is or- 
ganized with four distinct departments: first, 
the Department of Philosophy, Science, and Lit- 
erature; second, the Biblical Department; third, 
the Law Department; fourth, the Medical De- 
partment. The session began on the first Mon- 
day in October, and will continue without in- 
terruption nine months. Such an institution, 
founded and endowed by a Northern man, and 
dedicated to Southern education, will exert a 
powerful influence. 





The statue of William the Conqueror at his 
birth-place, Falaise, was erected twenty-four 
years ago, but the recent celebration was on 
the event of the completion of the entire monu- 
ment by the addition of six less-renowned rulers 
of Normandy. The latter statues are grouped 
around the base of the pedestal, above which 
towers the Conqueror upon a pawing charger. 
The inscription is short, but it tells, perhaps 
more than would ten times as many words or 
high-flown phrases, its own story: ‘ William 
the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, King of 
England. Born at Falaise MXXVII.”’ There is 
a second inscription behind the statue: ‘This 
monument was erected by national subscription, 
the equestrian statue on October 27, 1851, the 
six dukes on September 19, 1875.” 





Over two thousand children have been sent 
to the Summer Home at Bath, Long Island, by 
the Children’s Aid Society during the past sea- 
son. These children were permitted to remain 
a few days in the enjoyment of salt-water bath- 
ing, rural pleasures, and wholesome food. The 
total cost was about $4000. 





Such an instance as the following should be 
made public as a warning to those who have 
charge of young children. A short time ago a 
lady of New York city went with her little 
daughter, five years old, into Stewart’s store, 
at Broadway and Tenth Street. While making 
purchases at the glove counter, she sudden! 
discovered that her little girl had disappeared. 
In great alarm, she ran out of the store into the 
street, making inquiries for the lost child. She 
was informed by an apple-woman that she had 
seen a lady take the child into a stage which 
was going up Broadway. The woman pointed 
out the stage, and the mother followed the ve- 
hicle, and succeeded in overtaking it. On en- 
tering the stage she found her daughter with a 
well-dressed woman. She took possession of 
her child, but was too much excited and over- 
joyed at the result to cause the arrest of the 
abductor. 





There is something both sad and touching in 
the record of Siberian banishments last year. Be- 
tween May and October 1689 persons were ban- 
ished from Russia to that cold and desolate 
country, and 1080 women and children over fif- 
teen years of age and 1269 young children vol- 
untarily accompanied the exiles. 





General debility is treated at certain towns in 
Switzerland by a course of grapes—a very agree- 
able kind of medicine. The patient is sent into 
the vineyard to eat grapes, and must pick them 
himself. He is instructed to eat just so many 
bunches, and no more—not a single grape. It 
is to be supposed that grape bunches in that 
country are of equal size, otherwise the prescrip- 
tion would be more indefinite than “ a tea-spoon- 
ful,’’ which may be little or much, according to 
the size of the spoon. Invalids experience great 
benefit from the ‘‘ grape cure’’—or think they 
do, which is about the same. 





The regulations of the Grand Central Dépdt, 
as we understand, allow gentlemen without a 
ticket to escort friends from the passenger-room 
to the train. But no lady, unless she has a tick- 
et, may see her daughter, sister, mother, orfriend 
safely seated in the cars. And why the differ- 





ence ? 
So much has been said abont the ‘problem 
of rapid transit’’ that it is somewhat difficult to 


solve the many sayings. It appears that the 
Commissioners in their recent report distinctly 
adopt the elevated railway plan, and propose 
the formation of a new corporation, to be called 
the Manhattan Railway Company, into which 
the two existing elevated railway companies 
shall be merged. This new corporation will be 
bound to meet certain definite requirements in 
the construction and working of the proposed 
road. The general public will be specially in- 
terested in the matter of accommodations and 
fares. For any distance under five miles, not 
over ten cents must be charged; not over two 
cents a mile for any distance over five miles, 
nor over fifteen cents for the whole distance 
from the Battery to Harlem River. Early morn- 
ing and late afternoon trains will be provided 
for the laboring classes at half the above-men- 
tioned rates. Every passenger shall be entitled 
to a seat in the ‘“‘commission”’ cars, as they are 
to be called, or he may, if unable to obtain a seat 
therein, go upon a regular car at half fare. As 
we understand the regulations, the public must 
really be accommodated, and all passengers on 
the trains will be entitled to seats, or they need 
not Pay any fare. Saloon or drawing-room cars 
may also be run at an extra but a reasonable 
rate of fare. 





Rates of postage need to be frequently repeat- 
ed to meet the wants of the careless, the forget- 
ful, and the ignorant. 


All letters to all parts of the United States and Can- 

a, three cents per half ounce. Local or “drop” 
letters, that is, for the city or town where deposited, 
two cents if delivered by carriers, and one cent if there 
is no carrier system. Newspapers, daily, semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly, and weekly, regularly issued and sent to 
regular subscribers, two cents per pound, payable at 
the office of publication. Newspapers and magazines 
published less frequently than once a week, three cents 
per pound. All other printed or miscellaneous mat- 
ter not exceeding four pounds in weight, one cent for 
each ounce or fraction of an ounce. Manuscript for 
publication in nownpeee™ magazines, etc., is subject 
to letter postage. Undelivered letters can be resent 
to a new address without additional cha Stamps 
cut from stamped envelopes are rejected by the Post- 
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THE ENGLISH FARM-LABORER’S SUNDAY. 


Flows on the stately Hebrew psalm 
In grand heroic measure; 
It floods his soul with waves of calm, 
It fills his heart with pleasure: 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
And trust His loving-kindness; 
He’ll keep thee fast in watch and ward, 
And smite thy foes with blindness. 


Tne winds are sweet that sweep to-day 
O’er miles of tilth and fallow, 

And clear the ring from far away 
Of Sabbath chimes that hallow 

And set the morning by itself, 
Serenest of the seven: 

“Take down the Bible from the shelf, 
And read the words of heaven.” 


So, little learned in human lore, 
Nor skilled in disputation, 

The simple peasant leans the more 
Upon the great salvation; 

In honest duty spends his days, 
And, friendly with his neighbor, 
He sends to God the highest praise 

Through self-denying labor. 


os PNUD Pe ead 


Did some one speak? The house is still; 
Yet if a voice had spoken, 
Not swifter could the low “T will” 
Have seut responsive token. 
The old mau bends -above the page 
With reverent eyes that, linger, 
While traces out-its counsel sage 
His slow and patient finger. 


“His rain upon thy pasture land 
Shall fall in gentle showers; 
His sun shall rise in beauty grand 
On orchard, grain, and flowers. 
Thongh ‘all thy loved should leave thy side, 
Thou shalt be never lonely, 
For-near thee will the Lord abide, 
If thou wilt serve Him only.” 


To him how dear the Sabbath rest! 
How more than dear the Bible! 
In child-like faith his life is blessed, 

And vain were skeptics’ libel 
To shake the. trust, sublimely strong, 
By which he holds on heaven, 
And makes his lowly life a song 
Each day in all the seven. 
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Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Feit Aureote Bonner. The brim 
of this bonnet is faced with black velvet, and the trim- 
ming consists of a long gray ostrich feather, a change- 
able wing, sprays of pink roses, leaves, and grapes, and 
pale gray damask ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Crram Fett Aureos Bonnet. The brim 
is faced with dark green velvet, and the crown is encir- 
cled with cream-colored damask ribbon. The inside of 
the bonnet is trimmed with a bandeau of dark green 
velvet, on which are fastened bows of velvet and damask 
ribbon. The remaining trimming consists of creamy 
roses, a cream-colored feather, and a green changeable 
wing. 

Fig. 3.—Street Brive Fert Toque. The brim is 
bound narrow on the outer edge with dark blue velvet, 
and is turned up in the back. The crown is encircled 
with a scarf of figared™Black tulle and lace, the ends of 
which are left hanging in the back. ‘The remaining 
trimming consists of steel blue ostrich feathers, a blue 
changeable wing, and sprays with berries and leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Buiack Vetvet Bonnet. The crown is 
trimmed with two rows of gathered écru lace, as shown by 
the illustration. An écru damask ribbon is wound around 
the crown, and the inside of the bonnet is furnished with 
a bandeau of similar ribbon. A spray of white roses, 
leaves, and berries trims the inside of the bonnet in 
front, and a small rose is set on the brim in the back. 
Besides this the bonnet is trinimed with bows of black 
gros grain ribbon, 

Fig. 5.—Seat Brown Fett Bonner. ‘This bonnet 
of seal brown felt is trimmed with gros grain ribbon in 
a lighter shade, with brown velvet, and feathers of the 
same color. A row of yellowish lace is sewed to the 
brim, and the inside of the bonnet is furnished with a 
band of brown velvet, on which are set bows of the same, 
and asters with brownish leaves. Similar flowers are set 
on the outside of the bonnet, as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 4.—Brack Veivet Bonner, 





Fig. 1.—Gray Fett Aurzo.e Bowyer. 
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PARIS FASHIONS: 
(From ove Own Corrrsronvent. } 


ASHION has eagerly seized 

on the metal galloons where- 
with to compose charming trim- 
mings; but; the Parisian taste is 
so. refined that we need not fear 
any loud and disagreeable effects. 
In consequence this new fashion 
will be combined with one already 
in vogue—that of employing two 
tones or shades of the same color, 
and the results arrived at in this 
manner are unexpected and en- 
tirely successful. On black, iron 
or steel galloons will be used ; on 
dark gray, steel galloons; on light 
gray, silver galloons; and on 
brown and all shades derived 
from it, dead gold, bright gold, 
and red gold galloons. 

I should like, apropos of these 
metal galloons, to give some ad- 
vice here to strangers, many of 
whom send to Paris for their 
dresses, while a still greater part 
come hither to purchase their 
entire wardrobe. Nevertheless, 
with few exceptions, they are not 
dressed like the Parisians, and 
they can not take a step in Paris 
without every one exclaiming, 
‘* They are strangers !” 

I believe that this is from vari- 
ous causes. Some are gnided too 
much in their choice of dress by 
certain unscrupulous modistes, 
while others are not. guided suffi- 
ciently by conscientious modistes, 
and reject their counsels in order 





Fig. 3.—Street Biue Fert Toque. 


to choose combinations which 
produce more striking effects. 
Let us suppose one of these 
strangers at a dress-maker’s, 
where she is told that metal 
galloons are in fashion. It is 
proposed to her to trim a golden 
brown-dress with gold galloon ; 
she does not like this color, 
which she considers too dull, 
and orders gold galloon on a 
green or blue dress ; in conse- 
quence she will not have a Pa- 
risian toilette, but the livery of 
a footman. How. many such 
instances are there! Strangers 
should refiect on the saying of 
one of the most elegant women 
of Paris, who was asked by what 
sign one could know whether a 
toilette were truly in good taste. 
** When the passers in the street 
do not turn round to look at it,” 
was the answer. That is the 
rule, the law, and the prophets, 
and although Parisians do not 
ignore it, it is too often for- 
gotten by strangers. When a 
Parisian lady goes out on foot, 
in a costume of thick gray wool- 
en stuff trimmed with steél gal- 
loon, or brown trimmed with 
gold galloon, it does not attract 


itiated remark, “What a taste- 
ful toilette!” But if'a stranger 
goes out for a walk in a costume 
of bright blue trimmed with 
gokl or silver galloon, she will 
be regarded with general sur- 
prise, and may consider herself 








Fig. 2.—Cream Fett Avrrote Bonnet. 


fortunate if she is not hooted at on her way by the boys in 
the street. 

There is still another important feature which signalizes 
the strangers, it seems tome. Paris, which rules the fash- 
ion, moves in routine, and is highly purist and classical in 
its tastes. If for several years it. has abandoned itself to 
an inexhaustible caprice in the matter of trimmings, it 
nevertheless regulates this caprice, or at least its time and 
use. It does not permit toilettes designed for carriage 
visits, or dinners and soirées, to be worn on foot in the 
street during the day. Yesterday I met in the Rue de la 
Paiz two ladies who spoke English—English or American, 
I do not know which; but these were the toilettes they 
wore: one had ona dress of mauve faille, with a very long 
train, trimmed with white lace, and oyer this dress'a black 
cashmere paletot; the other wore a dress of héavy brown 
woolen goods, and a sortie de bal of light gray cashmere 
embroidered with white jet. All the articles composing 
these toilettes were evidently Parisian; but their combina- 
tion and use were as contrary to the Parisian taste as they 
could possibly have been: ‘The mauve dress was an é¢ven- 
ing toilette, and therefore should have been worn with the 
sortie de bal which the other lady had on, but not with the 
black cashmere paletot designed for a néglig4e morning 
dress. ‘The same observation in the opposite sense applies 
to the other toilette. - ‘The secret, possessed by the Paris- 
ians, of always appearing well dressed, consists simply in 
their sense of harmony in associating the divers elements 
of their toilette, and in the good taste which forbids the 
wearing in the daytime of what is designed for the even- 
ing, aud in the evening of what is adapted 'to the needs of 
the day. Imagine a light sortie de bal worn on foot on 
the wet pavement under the shelter of an umbrella! Im- 
agine a black cashmere paletot under the gas-light within 
the walls of the New Opera-house, resplendent in marble 
and gold! Harmony! harmony! this is the whole secret 
of elegance, which, in its turn, is not good taste unless 
proceeding from common-sense. I believe that this little 
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Fig. 5.—Seat Brown Fert Boxvyer. 
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dissertation will not prove useless to persons de- 
sirous not only of having the Paris fashions, but 
also of wearing them in the Paris fashion, and who 
in the latter respect sometimes offend through 
inadvertency. 

‘The new materials are admirable, from woolen 
fabrics to the splendid stamped velvets which are 
twenty inches wide and cost $15 ayard. There 
are striped cloths called Slave cloth, and of these 
charming morning toilettes are made by combin- 
ing them with plain cloth to match. For demi- 
toilettes there are damasks of silk and wool, and 
velvets either striped, plaid, or figured. One of 
the prettiest toilettes made with such velvet was 
composed of a skirt, almost round, of light bronze 
faille; the tablier and immense train were of 
stamped velvet with large pale bronze figures on 
a silver white ground; corsage of the same vel- 
vet, with sleeves like the skirt; for at present we 
never see a corsage with sleeves of the same ma- 
terial. The sleeves are of the material of the 
skirt when the latter differs from the tablier and 
corsage, or they are like the tablier when the 
corsage is not of the same material as the tablier. 

For toilettes made entirely of one material an 
enormous quantity of heavy embroidery in a dif- 
ferent but harmonious tint is employed. ‘The 
corsage is made of several pieces, and all the 
seams which join it are covered with embroid- 
ery. The under part of the sleeves is puffed, 
and the plain upper part is cut in points, and 
eath point, embroidered in the same manner, is 
buttoned, or rather simulates being buttoned, on 
the under part by means of a button of the same 
shade as the embroidery. All the seams and 
outlines of the skirt and over-skirt are covered 
with the same embroidery. On dark gray dress- 
es the embroidery is in light gray, on dark brown, 
light brown, etc. 

The trimmings for winter wraps are composed, 
as usual, of lace, passementerie, bands of feath- 
ers, or bands of fur. In passementerie alone 
there is a great variety of open-work galloons, 
Spanish fringes, and heavy galloons of coarse 
wool, five, six, or even eight inches in width. 
Besides this, many black velvet wraps will be 
trimmed this winter with flounces of black faille 
disposed in extremely fine and close pleats; and 
on woolen wraps, if cloth or cashmere, there will 
be placed numerous metal cords of a tint to match 
the garment. 

Bonnets—what shall I say of them? There 
are as many different kinds as there are women. 
Sometimes they are perched on the back of the 
head like the lid of a pot; sometimes, on the 
contrary, they are worn on the forehead, com- 
pletely separated from the coiffure in the back. 
For the winter the brims will be extremely large, 
which is qaite as absurd as their suppression was 
in the summer, during the sunny season. All 
bonnets, however, whatever their shape, will be 
trimmed enormously in the back, from which 
long trailing sprays of foliage, immense tulle 
scarfs, and large bunches of flowers are suspend- 
ed. Many hats of felt are being made, which 
are gradually replacing those of velvet. It is 
said that quilted bonnets, with cape and brim of 
the dress material, like those of forty years ago, 
will be worn, but I doubt it. A sure fact, how- 
ever, is the felt bonnets, which are made in every 
shade, and are becoming universal. It is right- 
ly found that they associate better with heavy 
woolen goods than bonnets of velvet. Many of 
these felt bonnets have their brim or diadem 
(according to their shape) lined with velvet of a 
color te match. 

Veils this winter will be rather large, and of 
all shapes—the scarf, simple fichu, square fichu, 
and round. Some are fastened behind under a 
large knot; others, of white tulle, are trimmed 
with a ruche of the same. Square veils of lace 
are arranged with one corner falling over the 
face, and the other in the back, and the corners 
at the sides fastened over the corner in the back. 
Black Chantilly lace will again be fashionable for 
veils. EMMELINE RaYMonp. 








MRS. FARLEY. 

EW women have ever loved more tenderly 
than Mrs. Farley did when she was mar- 
ried. She thought her young husband the very 
flower of his race: his beauty delighted her, and 
the manly nobility she fancied, and the genius 
to which all testified, made it seem that if man 
was a little lower than the angels, then he was a 
little more than man. * She wondered (which 
was natural), and told him of it (which was un- 
wise), what he saw in her—small, poor, plain ; 
and he would laugh and declare propinquity did 
half the mischief that was done, and sometimes 

add that she had a beauty which satisfied him. 

In the first flush of her marriage, in what sun- 
shine, in what rosy happiness, little Mrs. Farley 
walked! Oh, but it was a brief flush! Brief as 
it was, the memory of it was all she had to warm 
herself with for many a dreary day that follow- 
ed. ‘The honey-moon was not past before she 
knew that hers was the too common fate of those 
who m an idol--she was to do all the wor- 
shiping. Not that she recognized it in such set 
style; she only felt dimly that she had little 
worship herself, yet somehow was content—with 
a vague shade in the background—at being al- 
lowed to worship. The worst was when Mrs. 
Farley found herself unable to worship. 

Yet that was not immediately. What was 
immediately, though, was the circumstance that 
Mr. Farley so disliked being considered uxori- 
ous that he neglected his wife cruelly, and the 
nights she lay erying alone taught her the domi- 
nant key of his character, though she dared not 
call it by rame—in this man she had so adored! 
Mr. Farley was much absent about his work, 
moreover, his steps being led here and there for 
sketches, frequently where she could not accom- 
pany him, ‘That she never minded, so long as 
she could sit in the studio afterward and watch 


his pictures grow. 





They grew very slowly. Mr. Farley was a 
dawdler; he liked to paint a little, and then 
light his pipe and lie down. He said he was mel- 
lowing his ideas: he was really taking his ease. 
Then he would paint a little more, and suddenly 
throw down palette, brush, maul-stick, declare he 
must change the poles, and take his French nov- 
el, or else go for a friend and a stroll. When 
Mrs. Farley had hinted, in the sweetest manner, 
that a little more effort would keep the tide of 
inspiration clear, Mr. Farley had replied that of 
all things a looker-on was the most hindering, 
and had locked the studio door, where, of course, 
Mrs. Farley sat no more. 

Nevertheless, it was not long before many 
things were badly needed in the household. 
When they were supplied, Mr. Farley never in- 
quired into their source; he never gave enough 
thought to them to imagine they had a source; 
and when he saw Mrs. Farley busy with the fan- 
cy-work she had procured from a dealer, he 
thought she might be better employed. It nev- 
er occurred to him, when article by article of his 
under-wear was replaced, that it was not some- 
thing which had slipped out of sight and es- 
caped use; and when now and then he found an 
unexpected bank-note in his pocket, small though 
its dimensions were, he called that pocket the 
widow’s cruse, and said it was a way his money 
always had. Of course Mrs. Farley never re- 
ceived any thanks for deeds of which he was un- 
conscious; and not the least of her pain was 
that he was so unconscious. He should have 
been conscious, he should have thought; if he 
had loved her, he would have thought. Yet, aft- 
er his way, he did love her—as well as he could 
love any body but himself, the being in whom he 
was completely wrapped. 

When they were married, Mr. Farley, living 
after Bohemian fashion in a couple of rooms, 
took his wife there, and they dined at a pretty 
restaurant a pleasant walk away. But when 
Mr. Farley learned a trick of not coming home 
from his stroll till midnight, having found pleas- 
ant friends and forgotten the rest, and his wife 
did not dine at all unless there were a chance 
cracker in the closet, then the restaurant was 
gradually given up for an impromptu kitchen, 
where charming dinners were prepared from lit- 
tle or nothing; and Mr. Farley thought he liked 
that best. It certainly cost him less, for half the 
little et ceteras of the dinners, the fruit, the con- 
fections, some peculiarly choice-made dish, were 
supplied from her own earnings without a word. 
These occasional dinners were not quite so charm- 
ing by-and-by when there were more to eat the 
daily ones ; and when Mr. Farley missed the col- 
ored ices or the wonderful Charlotte, for which 
his wife had no longer the spare five-dollar bill, 
he thought it a very singular omission, and spoke 
sharply of her neglect, and mentioned the unfail- 
ing beauty of Mrs. So-and-so’s table bitterly. 
Poor Mrs. Farley, hurt to the quick, never pluck- 
ed up so much as the wish to tell him that Mr. 
So-and-so saw that his wife had the means to 
provide unfailing beauty, and expected no bricks 
without straw. 

Yet such things hurt her no more than his 
general indifference. The clothes she had at 
marriage she turned, made over, dyed, and made 
over again, and replaced them by her earnings 
when all was done. Never once did Mr. Farley 
ask if she had any thing to wear, or propose 
procuring any thing, or give a glance to see if 
she had any thing: yet when he praised Miss 
Chose's toilette or Mrs. Chose’s taste, she knew 
that if she had beauty herself, his eye would rest 
on her long enough to see if the beauty were well 
clothed. It wasn’t his fault that he loved beau- 
ty; it wasn’t her fault that she had none; but 
it was another pang that she was always feeling, 
a sore spot he was always irritating. The truth 
about it was that he spared himself trouble, know- 
ing she would do her best to please him and his 

ride. 

: Every summer Mr. Farley took his journeys, 
the first one with her; the second summer there 
was a baby, and she never went again. What 
she lived on in those absences, and with what 
she took care of her babies, Heaven knew, and 
Mr. Farley did not. Nor was it only through 
the vanities of pretty clothes and pleasant jour- 
neys that her flesh was mortified. If there was 
a rare concert, it was not she who went to it; 
opera was an unknown region to her; such things 
were needed to feed the artist’s genius. 

‘* We can’t both go,” he would sigh. 

‘«'Then you must go alone, dear,” she would 
answer; and he went. 

When at dinner, too, she denied herself the 
dainty to which Mr. Farley was helped repeat- 
edly, the act was unobserved ; when she sat up 
night after night with a sick child, Mr. Farley 
slept the sleep that we hear belongs to the just ; 
and when the child died, it was she that had to 
make all the heart-breaking funeral arrange- 
ments, because Mr. Farley’s nerves were too del- 
icate for such cruel encounter. 

Yet Mr. Farley had a conscience. It was his 
conscience that made it necessary to accentuate 
any unworthy thing which he found in his wife, 
and to lay stress on it with whomsoever happen- 
ed to be present. If she uttered a mild ‘‘Oh, I 
wouldn't,” at some imprudent act, a quick word 
at some unbearable vexation, it was his part to 
catch up and dilate upon it till the hearer could 
not but be convinced of egregious wrong on her 
part. To put her in fault was the sole excuse 
for himself, and he used the excuse. But though 
at first, hurt and teased beyond power of repres- 
sion, she allowed him to succeed, at last she 
made no answer, but maintained absolute silence, 
and only wished she were out of sight, out of 
hearing, out of the world. 

One day a friend who had seen too much of 
their inner life took it upon himself to remon- 
strate. Mr. Farley assured him of his error, 
spoke of his wife’s peculiarities, declared not only 
that he had been forced to this course, but his 








wife really preferred it to a tenderer one, which 
detracted from her singular ideas concerning the 
dignity of woman as a mate and not a pet—ex- 
plained so much away, in short, that his friend 
was half convinced in spite of his own eyes and 
ears. But when the friend had departed: ‘‘ This 
is the last straw which breaks the camel's back,” 
exclaimed Mr. Farley. ‘‘‘I'o be accused of this, 
after all the sacrifices I have made! But for 
you, and the necessity of providing for you and 
yours, I should be luxuriating with my art in 
that Jtaly which is the natural home of art; I 
should be bound down to no petty canvases and 
contemptible fancies for the sake of selling them 
to put bread in your mouth; I should be soar- 
ing on the wings of my genius in that heaven of 
fame which was my natural inheritance, but be- 
tween which and me you and your children have 
stood, till you forced me to grovel.” He really 
believed it, and his eloquence moved him enough 
to cloud his mind and make him morose for days; 
and he never rose in the morning without mak- 
ing the day dark for his wife with ill temper, and 
he never laid his head on the pillow at night till 
he had made his wife wet hers with tears. Life 
ceased to have any charms for little Mrs. Farley. 
Abuse, hardship, and privation had destroyed 
what elasticity there ever was in her composi- 
tion, and she drooped daily; the children one 
by one had died; there seemed to be nothing 
for her to look forward to; she had forgotten 
how to smile, though her husband assured her 
she remembered how to sulk; she dreaded the 
light every morning when she opened her eves ; 
she seldom closed them without half a hope that 
she was closing them for good and all. Every 
morning Mrs. Farley felt a little more disinclined 
to begin the day, every night a little more in- 
clined not to see the next—all the time a little 
more nervous, a little more ready to break down, 
a little weaker, a little sadder. A neighbor, re- 
alizing her condition, sent her some delicacy ; 
Mr. Farley ate it up. ‘‘A good joke and a good 
dish,” said Mr. Farley. Mr. Farley never real- 
ized her condition, urged on her no delicacy, 
procured her no tonic, never dreamed of a doc- 
tor. He reproached her just as severely for any 
short-coming, quarreled with her as fiercely if 
she differed, quarreled if she dropped the differ- 
ence. ‘‘Ah me!” sighed the poor little fool; 
‘*if I were only pretty, he would be afraid that 
he might lose me.” Strange as it seems, she 
loved him through it all, 

One evening Mr. Farley was smoking with a 
bon camarade in the adjacent room when a friend 
who had been sitting with his wife ran in breath- 
lessly to send him for the doctor. Mrs. Farley 
was bleeding at the lungs. ‘‘ Tell her to put some 
salt in her mouth,” he said, as he went. But 
just before he reached the doctor's door he met 
with an acquaintance who was wildly enthusiast- 
ic over some effect of cloud and spire and moon, 
and whom he found it so difficult to shake off 
that before he was aware the contagious enthu- 
siasm had seized him, and he was studying and 
discussing as eagerly as the other. When he 
reached the doctor's door that worthy had left 
only the moment before, and it was a couple 
of hours ere he returned. ‘‘ An hour earlier,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘and I should have saved her!” 

She was lying on her pillow, white as though 
she were already dead, when her husband came 
in—some friends about her, the doctor holding 
her pulse. The little plain woman was, for that 
moment, radiantly beautiful; there was a smile 
on her face that transfigured it; it was her first 
selfishness. 

She held out her other hand to her husband 
as he paused, awe-struck. And all at once it 
came over him that she was going, and he would 
be alone; that the ground was failing under his 
feet, the sky shriveling above him. He fell on 
his knees beside her, sobbing aloud, He sprang 
to his feet and caught her in his arms, and im- 
plored her not to leave him, and reviled himself 
for his neglect of her. ‘‘Oh no, no, my dar- 
ling,” said the little creature, smiling gloriously, 
**you have made—have made me so—very hap- 
py!” And then she was at rest at last—dying, 
for his sake, with a lie upon her lips. 








ORIENTAL MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 


““(\N a dais outside the gates [of the court | 


chapel, Winter Palace] the usual tempo- 
rary altar had been erected, and upon it candles 
were burning. The metropolitan of the church 
stood before this, facing the golden gates; and 
immediately behind him stood the bridal pair 
with the train- bearers and crown -bearers...... 
The bridal pair held a candle. Prince Arthur, 
who acted as best man, held the crown over his 
brother’s head...... The cup was partaken of 
amidst excellent music, and then the bridal pair 
walked hand in hand three times round the al- 
tar. The illustrious bride and bridegroom have 
just left for Tsarskoe-Selée, where they will re- 
main three days.”—London Daily News, Janu- 
ary 24, 1874. 

We have extracted this abridged account of 
the last royal wedding at St. Petersburg, not 
with any idea of acting as deputy court news- 
man, but rather as a peg on which to hang a few 
notes on the marriage customs of the great ta- 
ble-lands of the Europo-Asian continent, which 
may throw some light upon the origin of the 
somewhat peculiar Russian rite. 

The reader may note as characteristic the 
mystic three circles round the altar, and the 
three days’ seclusion after the marriage. These 
peculiarities will re-appear in the course of this 
article. 

The ancient practice of marriage by capture, 
which has left some traces even in our customs 
and sports—notably in that popular game of 
kiss-in-the-ring, a mimic representation of the 
great game of marriage—finds many illustra- 





tions in Mongol life. Rubruquis, who visited 
the hordes of ‘l'artary, and was entertained in the 
tent ofthe immediate successors of Genghis-Khan, 
describes a Mongol marriage thus: ‘‘’Therefore, 
when any man hath bargained with another for 
a maid, the father of a damsel makes him a feast ; 
in the mean time she flies away to some of her 
kinsfolk to hide herself. Then the father says 
to the bridegroom, My daughter is yours; take 
her wheresoever you can find her. ‘I'‘hen he and 
his friends seek her till they find her, and having 
found her, he takes her by force and carries her 
to his own house.” 

This simple form of marriage contract is still 
preserved among the Koraks and Tchuctchus, 
tribes of Northeastern Siberia. There the dam- 
sel is pursued by her admirer, and hides herself 
among the pologs, or cabins made of skins, which 
form the internal compartments of their dwell- 
ings. ‘The womankind assist her in her pretend- 
ed evasion, and not till the bridegroom has caught 
his bride and left the impression of his finger- 
nail upon her tender skin is the betrothal com- 
pleted. 

The analogous customs in ancient Roman mar- 
riages here strike one with the myth of the rape 
of the Sabines ; but we need not go so far afield. 
The customs of a Welsh wedding, up to a very 
recent date, included a mimic pursuit of the bride 
by the bridegroom, both on horseback ; and even 
in the English manner, when the bridegroom in- 
variably goes to seek his bride on the wedding 
morn. But the value of womankind in a pas- 
toral life, where there is so much to do for her in 
the way of milking, cheese and butter making, 
and so on, brings a further element into the re- 
lationship. A price must be paid for the future 
companion, and the kalim or wedding portion en- 
ters largely into the question. A more modern 
Mongol wedding is described by Huc, that most 
amusing of Jesuit fathers. The religious cere- 
monies are those of Buddhism. The marriage 
is arranged by the parents, who settle the dower 
that is to be paid to the father of the bride by 
means of mediators. When the contract has 
been concluded, the father of the bridegroom, 
accompanied by his nearest relatives, carries the 
news to the family of the bride. They prostrate 
themselves before the domestic altar, and offer 
up a boiled sheep's head, milk, and a sash of 
white silk. During the repast all the relations 
of the bride receive a piece of money, which they 
deposit in a vase filled with wine made of fer- 
mented milk (we have, or had, a similar custom 
of hiding a ring or money in the wedding-cake) ; 
the father of the bride drinks the wine and keeps 
the money. The lamas, or priests, fix an au- 
spicious day, when the bridegroom sends a depu- 
tation to escort the bride. There is a feigned 
opposition to the departure of the bride, who is 
placed on a horse and led three times (note the 
three mystic circles) round the paternal house, 
and then taken at full gallop to the tent prepared 
for the purpose near the dwelling of her father- 
in-law. All the Tartars of the neighborhood re- 
pair to the wedding feast and offer their presents, 
which consist of beasts and eatables. ‘These go 
to the father of the bridegroom, and often recoup 
him the sum he has paid for the son’s bride. 
Rather a shame, one would think, of that selfish 
papa, did we not reflect that he will have to sup- 
port his son and daughter, or at all events set 
them up with sheep and cattle from his flocks 
and herds. 

Again, there is a similar custom still existing 
in Wales, where the neighbors, on paying their 
first visit to the bride and bridegroom, bring all 
sorts of presents of a useful nature suitable for 
the plenishing of their new home. We have a 
survival of this in our own practice of wedding 
presents—generally useless gewgaws, but which, 
under our recently acquired habits of common- 
sense, will probably revert to their original pur- 
pose. In a wedding occurring recently among 
people we know, the new home of the married 
couple was almost completely furnished by the 
offerings of friends—an example surely worthy 
of imitation. 

In America too, under similar circumstances, 
the old custom has revived; and we can recall 
many pleasant descriptions by American authors 
of these wedding offerings. 

Religious tenets and ceremonies have had some 
influence in modifying these early wedding cus- 
toms, but not very much; in illustration of which 
we shall cite a modern traveler, Vambéry, who 
describes the marriage rites of the Oezbeg Tar- 
tars, the créme de la créme of Mongol blood, the 
most orthodox among all the Mussulmans. 

Among these, contrary to our usually received 
notions of Eastern seclusion, courtship is very 
free, and marriage generally the result of a mu- 
tual attachment, It is not etiquette, however, 
for the youth to make a declaration in person ; 
he chooses two female embassadors for the pur- 
pose. ‘Then arises the question of the kalim, or 
marriage portion, and, when that is satisfactorily 
arranged, the present of ornaments which the 
suitor is to bestow on his choice. ‘There follows 
a feast of promise or betrothal, held for two days 
at the houses of both sets of parents, with much 
music, singing, feasting, and horse-racing. The 
bridegroom provides the food for the wedding 
feast, and two days before the festival begins sets 
out with his friends to the house of -his betroth- 
ed. ‘The father remains at home to prepare for 
the bride’s reception. 

At the house of the bride the girls are all busy 
cooking for the feast, the young men hanging 
about them, flirting with them. One touch of 
nature! We can ourselves recall some such 
scenes not far out of the meridian of Green- 
wich. 

The bridegroom, however, does not fare so 
well. The poor young man is confined to his 
ten, which is watched by the young girl and her 
companions, 

The ceremony is performed by the Mollah in 
the traditional manner of the performance of 
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Hamlet—that is, without the principal character, 
or bridegroom, who is represented by two wit- 
nesses. After this, fruit and cake are handed 
round, and white kerchiefs and garments are 
distributed among the witnesses and others— 
wedding favors, in fact. Still the bridegroom is 
kept apart, as if he had the pestilence, while the 
bride is packed up in a carriage, and sets out for 
his home. Meanwhile the lucky young men who 
are not married gallop gayly about the cortége, 
and the one who first overtakes the bride receives 
from her a handkerchief as a prize, which he ties 
to his horse’s head. (We are here reminded of 
another Welsh custom at marriages, when the 
young men stand in the church porch, and as 
soon as the ceremony is completed race home to 
the house of the bride, the one who arrives first 
receiving a piece of money or some article of at- 
tire.) Arrived at her future home, the bride is 
conducted to a tent, made up of curtains, lace, 
and shawls, in one corner of the apartment ; and 
here the bridegroom is at last permitted to join 
her. The Turks of Stamboul retain this latter 
portion of the Tartar marriage customs, and thus 
——— the memory of their former nomad 
ife. 

Among the Turcomans and Kirghis, according 
to Vaémbeéry, it is customary for newly married 
people to be separated for a whole year after 
they have lived together for a few days, during 
which time the husband visits his wife by stealth. 
This reminds us of a similar custom said to have 
been practiced among the Spartans. In Bad- 
akhshan, according to Captain Wood, a bride 
does not enter the house of her parents during 
the first year of her married life. On the anni- 
versary of her wedding-day she visits her moth- 
er in form, and receives a present, usually a cow. 
Then she gives a feast to her female friends at 
her own home, at which no men are permitted 
to be present. This custom is represented by 
the three days’ seclusion of the bride that appears 
in the following picture of a Russian wedding in 
the sixteenth century, which we here abridge 
from an English traveler, Fletcher. We may re- 
mark that among a settled agricultural popula- 
tion the wife is not so indispensable as to the 
nomad; hence the value of woman declines. 
There is no kalim paid for her; on the contrary, 
a dower is given with her. Unless, too, she bears 
her husband a child, she is entitled to none of his 
goods; after that she is entitled to a third, as in 
our English customary law. The main point in 
this Russian ceremony appears to be the delivery 
of the bride, who on the eve of the marriage- 
day is driven to the bridegroom’s house, “‘ with 
her marriage apparell and bedstead with her.” 
Her mother and female friends keep her com- 
pany all night, and the bridegroom is not allow- 
ed to see her. ‘‘ When the time is come to have 
the marriage solemnised, the bride hath put on 
her a kind of hood made of fine knitworke or 
lawne, that covereth her head and all her ee | 
down to the middle; and so, accompanied wit 
her friends, and the bridegroom with his, they 
goe to church, all on horsebacke tho’ the church 
bee neare hand, and themselves but of very 
meane degree.” Then, the marriage knot being 
tied, the bride falls at the feet of the groom, and 
knocks her head upon his shoe. He casts the 
lap of his gown or upper garment over the bride. 
Then mutual obeisances are made by the friends 
of the bride and bridegroom. A loaf is broken 
among them and eaten. At the porch they are 
met by persons with pots and cups filled with 
mead and Russe wine, The bridegroom pledges 
the bride, who puts the cup to her mouth under- 
neath her veil, and pledges him again. ‘Then 
they part, each returning to their several homes, 
on entering which corn is flung upon them from 
an upper window. ‘‘ When the evening is come, 
the bride is brought to the bridegroom's father's 
house, and there lodgeth that night, with her 
vale or cover still over her head. All that night 
she may not speak one word (for that charge she 
receiveth by tradition from her mother and oth- 
er friends), that the bridegroom must neither 
heare nor see her till the day after the marriage. 
Neither three days after” (and here we have the 
three days’ seclusion of the recent illustrious 
bride) ‘‘ may she be hearde to speake, save cer- 
tayne few wordes at the table in a set forme, 
with great manners and reverence, to the bride- 
groome himself. After the third day they depart 
to their owne, and make a feast to both their 
friends together. The marriage-day, and the 
whole time of their festivall, the bridegroom 
hath the honour to be called moloday kneg, or 
young duke, and the bride moloday knegay, or 
young dutchesse.” 








SKETCHES IN GERMANY. 


NE of the first peculiarities that attract the 

attention of an American traveler in jour- 
neying through European countries is the num- 
ber of women who are employed in cultivating 
the soil. In our own land such labor is not only 
considered unsuitable for women, but they are 
too physically weak to perform it. We have no 
class of muscular peasant women, whose strong, 
well-developed frames enable them to till the 
ground as successfully as their husbands and 
brothers. But in Europe the whole business of 
planting, sowing, and reaping is done by women 
as well as men. The illustration on 725 
gives us several sketches of these sturdy female 
workers performing with cheerfulness and ease 
such labor as we are accustomed to consider 
weary and exhausting even for our strongest and 
most able-bodied farmers. 

The soil in Germany is not, as a general thing, 
so productive as our own. Along the rivers it is 
rich and fruitful, yielding comparatively abun- 
dant harvests, but the plains in the north are 
mostly arid land. In the south there is much 
barren or slightly productive land on the mount- 
ains, but the beautiful valleys and small plains 





rival in fertility the best alluvial lands on the 
banks of the northern rivers. In general the 
soil in the north is heavy, and best adapted for 
corn; in the south, light, and best suited to 
vines. It is most fertile in the central section, 
between the mountains and the sandy plains. 

The Germans, both men and women, seem to 
have retained to the present day a great deal of 
the hardiness and endurance that characterized 
them as barbarians. They are descended from 
various tribes with similar features, languages, 
and manners, which anciently overspread nearly 
the whole of what is now called Germany. They 
were rude and warlike, and successfully withstood 
the Roman arms. The legions of Varus were 
the sacrifice to German patriotism. They held 
that the’ brave only enjoyed the favor of the gods 
after death, and were more attached to their wild 
freedom than to life. They were implacable to 
foes, though kind and gentle to each other, and 
devotedly attached to their country. In their 
present state of high cultivation they still retain 
these traits. The word “‘ father-land” never fails 
to touch the electric chain by which they are 
bound to their country. They are distinguished 
for great individual and personal independence. 
They are faithful and sincere, and deceit is for- 
eign to their nature. It has been said that the 
German character is as much parceled ont as 
the land, and differs greatly in the different 
states. ‘This may be true to a certain extent, 
but it is also true that certain characteristics run 
through the whole. The difference is greatest 
between the north and south, and the literary 
and commercial towns. 

Germany is not even at this day a country re- 
markable for the elegancies of domestic life. Its 
very palaces are simple in decoration, its luxuries 
of a home-bred and inartificial kind. There is 
still a shade of the Gothic in the habits and opin- 
ions of this constant people, who seem to cultivate 
the refinements of the mind in preference to the 
more obvious and material enjoyments which ad- 
dress themselves to the senses. They were for- 
merly thought to be plodding and dull, but this 
was a great error. They are imaginative, and 
have great powers of labor and reflection. One 
of their oldest writers has said, ‘‘ The English 
have the dominion of the sea, the French that 
of the land, and the Germans the empire of the 
air.” Had he lived until to-day, he would claim 
dominion over both land and air for his country- 
men. ‘Their language is rich and copious, con- 
taining more words than any other. Their mul- 
tiplicity and the inexhaustible manner in which 
they can be compounded make the acquisition 
of a knowledge of German literature extremely 
difficult for a foreigner. Voltaire expressed his 
opinion of the language in the following terms : 
“*T would address my mistress in Italian, my 
friend in French, a dog in Dutch, and the devil 
in German.” 

Germany has resisted the tyranny of fashion 
better than any other country. English and 
French fashions have obtained some hold among 
the aristocracy, but the lower classes still dress 
in the most convenient for their occupa- 
tion. The female peasants wear short skirts, and 
their feet are protected with the stoutest of leath- 
er boots; a bright handkerchief is worn about 
the shoulders and crossed over the breast, and 
their heads are nearly always adorned with a 
simple muslin cap. On holidays these are some- 
times replaced with gaudy head-dresses of gold 
stuffs, and those who are too poor for this sub- 
stitute bunches of flowers. 








THE GREEN BELT.* 
A CATSKILL FAIRY TALE. 


AR away in the backwoods, where the lum- 
ber comes from, a poor widow once lived, 
with her seven sons, the eldest being eighteen, 
and the youngest, Peter, a lad of ten years. 
Peter was born with a caul drawn over his head, 
like a funny little cap, and the old women said 
he must meet with great good fortune in life on 
this account. © 

The father was a hunter, who trapped the 
beavers and otters, but he had been killed by a 
fall down a precipice. The winter was very se- 
vere, and daily the snow-drifts were piled higher 
and higher, hedging in the poor cottage from 
the nearest neighbor, who lived two miles dis- 
tant. 

One night when a violent hail-storm was dash- 
ing torrents of icy musketry upon the roof and 
against the windows, the family gathered around 
the fire—there would always be fuel with the for- 
est so near at hand. 

‘*It is a great deal to be warm, children,” said 
the mother, spreading her fingers to enjoy the 
blaze. ‘*I must tell you plainly that the meal 
chest is nearly empty, and there is but one sack 
of potatoes left.” 

The children pulled on very long faces; they 
began to feel pinched under their jackets with 
hunger. Just then a distinct tap, tap, was heard 
on the door. 

**Can any poor soul be out such a night?” ex- 
claimed the mother. 

She unbarred the door, and a gust of hail rush- 
ed into the room; but en the threshold stood a 
little old woman, shivering with cold. The wid- 
ow led her to the fire, and at once began to pre- 
pare some hot porridge. 

In the mean while the children stared at the 
stranger with eager curiosity. She wore a cloak 
made of squirrel fur, tied about her throat by 
the fore-paws; her face was like a puckered 
lemon, and her eyes two diamonds, so rapidly 
did they flash and glitter about the place. 

Peter advanced to her side fearlessly. 

** Your slippers are dry,” he said. 

**'That is because my shoe-maker fits me with 





* From The Catskill Fairies. By Vinauaa W. Joun- 
son. Published by Harper & Brothers. 








pure ice, my dear,” replied the old lady. Then 


she patted him on the head. ‘‘ You are clever 
because you are a seventh child,” she added ; 
but Peter did not understand one word of such 
talk 


The good mother offered the stranger her own 
bed, the best she had, and the old woman de- 
clared that her fur cloak was a famous couch, as 
she spread it down in one corner; and soon the 
whole family were asleep. In the morning the 
old lady had vanished away, and little Peter lay 
snugly wrapped in the soft fur, with a green belt 
beside him. Of course this green belt must be 
a wonderful gift, and the old lady a fairy; the 
family at once decided that to be a fact, yet the 
belt was so dingy and faded as to seem useless 
and only fit to hang on a peg behind the door, 
where it was speedily forgotten. The fur cloak 
did not vanish away, as they feared it would, and 
it was afterward used by Peter for a bed. 

The snow rose higher and higher, and the sun 
could not warm the keen air. At last there were 
no more potatoes left in the cottage, and the 
poor widow was forced to seek some help from 
her neighbors, even if the way was blocked with 
deep drifts. 

Night came on, and the mother did not re- 
turn. Shehad lost her way, and frozen to death 
in the bitter cold before she reached the first 
house. ‘The children watched and waited, then 
went to bed supperless. It was very sad that 
the mother must perish thus; but such things 
happen in the winter every year, especially in 
the backwoods of which we write. 

Next morning a pretty squirrel rapped on the 
window-pane with one paw, and when the case- 
ment was open hopped into the room quite 
tamely. 

“*T believe that I will skin and eat you,” said 
the eldest son, trying to catch the animal. 

** Not so fast,” chattered the squirrel, leaping 
nimbly up to ahigh beam. ‘‘I can do you more 
good alive, I am thinking. Why don’t you go 
out into the world for yourselves ?” 

**T will!” cried the eldest brother, and sprang 
through the door. 

A bridge of ice reached from the cottage quite 
to the heart of the forest, and when he stepped 
on it he found it firm as marble. He soon re- 
turned, carrying a beautiful little bird in his 
hand, which he had found in the path. The 
bird had a crest of scarlet feathers on its head, 
while the wings were velvet black. 

**If you make a nest for the bird, it will lay 
a pearl egg every day,” said the squirrel. 

** Let me see what I can do,” said the second 
boy, encouraged by his brother's success; so, 
crossing the ice bridge, he disappeared. 

When he came back he carried a copper por- 
ridge pot, which was so brightly polished that it 
resembled gold. The hungry children found a 
handful of meal, and made porridge in the new 
vessel. When they poured out the porridge, the 

t was again full. 

‘It will always be filled whenever emptied,” 
said the squirrel, also tasting the dish daintily. 

‘*Hurrah! We shall never be hungry after 
this,” said the second son, hugging the pot in his 
arms. 

Then the third son crossed the ice bridge, and 
in less than five minutes appeared with a silver 
gridiron, 

‘*Who would like a cake baked on my grid- 
iron ?” he asked. 

No sooner was one cake taken, crisp and 
brown, from the fire than another lay in its 
place, and the gridiron did not cease from cook- 
ing until the children were well filled. It must 
have taken a great many cakes to make a boy 
say he had eaten enough ! 

Then the fourth boy said, ‘‘I will try my 
luck,” and crossed the bridge as the others had 
done. 

He found a tiny cask made of rough iron, but 
it was always filled with rare, sweet wine, and 
the supply could never fail. 

The fifth son in his turn found nothing but a 
delicate white cloth hanging upon a tree. He 
entered the cottage with a doleful face and slow 
step. His portion was only a cloth, when his 
brothers had found a bird that would lay pearl 
eggs, a porridge pot always full, a silver gridiron, 
and a cask of wine. 

‘*Spread the cloth on the table,” said the 
squirrel. 

Fancy their astonishment when a grand feast 
appeared on the magic cloth. Ducks and tur- 
keys dressed with flowers, delicious confectionery 
in sparkling heaps, and tempting fruits. The 
fifth boy’s gift was not so poor a one after all. 

Then the sixth son walked out, and directly 
before him lay a beautiful gold trumpet. He 
blew a loud blast, and immediately all animals 
responded to the summons—bears, monkeys, 
jaguars, moose, and deer, even wild-cats. 

** Eat us up, if you like, or do any thing with 
us: we are your slaves,” growled the animals 
together. 

Yes, he had control over all beasts for any 
service he might require. 

‘*'The little old woman must have been a fairy, 
after all!” shouted the brothers, beside them- 
selves with delight. 

The pretty squirrel sitting up on the beam 
with its tail curled over its back was the fairy all 
the while. 

“* What am I to own?” asked Peter, in dis- 


ay. 

The seventh son went out across the ice bridge 
and searched every path, gazing eagerly up into 
the trees ; but he found just nothing at all. The 
brothers, in their own joy, scarcely noticed poor 
Peter’s disappointment. 

‘*T must seek my fortane out in the wide 
world,” said the eldest, taking the scarlet bird 
in his hand; then, with a careless good-by, he 
was gone, 

The others quickly followed, until Peter was 
left alone. 





The little squirrel leaped down, and nestled 


close beside the weeping child. 

** Dry your tears: you are the seventh child, 
and therefore the most fortunate of all. Here 
is the caul with which you were born, to hang 
about your neck, and that will bring good luck. 
The green belt is your gift. 

The squirrel had the same clear, diamond eyes 
that the old woman possessed who visited their 
cottage on the stormy evening. 

Peter took the belt from the peg where it had 
hung, and, behold! it was bright in color, and 
bore these lines : 

“You shall have 

To Lion, Tiger, Dog, or Ape; 
To help the good, torment the bad, 
To make some gay, and others sad.” 


wer to change your shape 


Peter danced for joy, and the squirrel skipped 
also on its hind-feet to keep him company. 

** Put the caul on your head, and you will see 
just what your brothers are doing wherever they 
go,” said the squirrel. 

Peter held the dried skin-cap over his head, 
and shut his eyes. The first son traveled far, 
still holding the scarlet bird in his hand. He 
entered a city in the East, where there were 
mosques with glittering domes, palaces, and ba- 
zars. In the harbor queerly shaped boats dart- 
ed about, and the stately ships had the flags of 
all nations floating from their masts. 

The first son crossed the court of a magnifi- 
cent building, led by black slaves in gorgeous tur- 
bans and robes, and entered a marble-paved hall 
adorned with pillars and sparkling fountains, 
where a Prince sat on his throne, and he bowed 
low before him. The Prince admired the little 
scarlet bird, as a Prince has a right to admire a 
new toy, and he gave to the owner ten chests of 
gold coins, a house to live in, and three trained 
Arabian horses from the royal stables in ex- 
change for it. 

‘* My eldest brother will pass his days in idle- 
ness and ease,” said Peter. ‘‘ He will doze on 
velvet cushions, be refreshed with delicate per- 
fumes, and smoke a pipe mounted with gems 
and amber. His raiment will be the finest lin- 
en, the softest satin and damask. He will for- 
get entirely that he was ever a poor boy living 
in the woods.” 

**So much for him. Now for the next one.” 
The squirrel fairy was very polite in listening to 
the history, although it knew already every thing 
that would happen. Peter must learn to like his 
gift the best, and so he was to see his brothers 
first. 

The second son was walking along the road 
where the hedges were in bloom and the fields 
ready for the harvest. He was ruddy and 
strong-limbed, as well he might be, for the por- 
ridge pot never failed. At the farm-house door 
stood a pretty maid, as the crimson sunset turn- 
ed every object to redand gold. She was calling 
the harvest laborers to their supper by blowing 
through the horn; and the second son, coming 
among the rest, loved her for her sweet smile 
and light footstep as she waited on the table. 

**Tt will be love in a cottage,”’ said Peter. 
‘* They need never suffer from hunger while they 
keep the porridge pot.” 

** Who comes next ?” inquired the squirrel. 

The third and fourth brothers were together 
in the city of Paris, one with his silver gridiron 
and the other with his table-cloth, which was al- 
ways covered with dainties. ‘That was a fa- 
mous partnership! ‘They had a cook shop, call- 
ed a café, with tables and waiters. Even great 
noblemen came to taste of the cakes baked on 
the gridiron ; and where the nobility lead, com- 
mon people must follow the fashion, like one 
sheep after another. 

The fifth son, no less fortunate than his broth- 
ers, drew sweet wine from the tiny cask, and 
built a warehouse in which to store his barrels. 
The fame of his wine went every where, the fla- 
vor was so delicate, because it was made from 
fairy grapes, and no one could tell the vintage. 

The sixth son went to the South American 
pampas, where he gathered immense flocks, for 
all he had to do was to blow throngh the trump- 
et, and cattle followed the sound. 

**T would not choose the place of any of them,” 
said Peter; and the squirrel fairy was pleased 
with this decision. They left the cottage to 
visit the Fairies, and in the depths of the forest 
the snow had melted away like magic, as if for 
the tiny people to hold their sports. ‘The squir- 
rel here became a fairy lady no longer than one 
of Peter’s fingers, and her companions, dressed 
in green, so that they resembled moving leaves, 
welcomed her back cordially. 

‘**T was the old woman and the squirrel too,” 
she laughed. ‘‘I take those forms for traveling 
about.” 

‘* Your eyes are still diamond clear,” said Pe- 
ter; and then he thanked her for all the kindness 
she had shown to his family. 

** We trained the bird and made all the other 
gifts,” cried the Fairies. ‘‘'Then we placed them 
in the path.” 

Peter seated himself on the grass to watch the 
Fairies dance; they spun around in giddy cir- 
cles without losing their breath, until it made 
the boy’s eyes ache to look at them. The fairy 
music was wonderful, the wee musicians being 
ranged around a toad-stool upon which stood the 
leader, and they blew through dandelion stems 
for instruments. 

When they ceased dancing they all clustered 
about Peter, and the squirrel fairy sat on his 
shoulder. One little sprite had a tiny broom 
made of thistle and a dust brush under one arm, 
with which she dusted and swept the flowers sur- 
rounding the fairy circle until not a speck of dust 
remained. This sprite had a sharp nose and a 
prim little waist. One could plainly see that she 
was set in her ways. 

**T am a household spirit, and my name is 
Pucker. I steal through the key-hole of the si- 
lent houses at night, and if I find the rooms un- 
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tidy, I nip the house-maid in her sleep until she 
is black and blue. I am very severe on house- 
keepers. If I discover the dishes improperly 
washed or egg-shells and bones lying about in 
the humblest cottage, I tweak the good-wife’s 
nose and box her ears soundly. Every one can 
be clean, and they must be happier for neat 
homes. I stand no nonsense.” And the brisk 
little Pucker began to dust the flowers again with 
renewed energy, until the roses and pinks blushed 
a deeper red from sheer anger. 

** Will you let our beautiful faces alone ?” they 
exclaimed. 

‘*My name is Gull,” said a merry, romping 
fairy, dancing on a spider-web bridge. ‘‘I love 
to play tricks better than to work. I steal cream 
and sugar from the closet, and whisk away the 
glass of water just as a body is about to drink— 
that is capital fun.” 

**T am Grim,” said a short, stout elf with a 
droll face. ‘I pull the master’s beard, and 
throw him into ditches by the road-side when 
he comes home from the public-house at ‘night. 
He may lie there until morning, yet I give him 
no rest; he is pricked with nettles, pounded with 
sharp stones, and his boots filled with cold water 
—that is the way to cure drunkards.” 

Peter rose at last. ‘‘I could stay with you 
forever, dear Fairies, but I must start on my 
travels,” 

Leaving the forest, he saw three graceful horses 
in a meadow, now prancing forward, with manes 
and tails streaming on the wind, now bounding 
high in the air to vault over the boundary wall. 

“*T should like to be a horse,” thought Peter. 
Immediately he began to prance too, his coat of 
the softest black color, his limbs delicately round- 





‘* HE BLEW A LOUD BLAST, AND ALL ANIMALS RESPONDED TO 


THE SUMMONS.” 


ed, and his hair like spun silk. 
hung over his arched neck, and his hoofs were 
also shod with shining gold. ‘The young farmer 





A golden bridle | 


who owned the meadow saw the horse nibbling | 


grass, and apparently as tame as a kitten. Al- 
though so rich, and owning already many steeds, 


| capers. 


he was always envious of other people and their 


possessions. 

**Who has a horse so much more beautiful 
than any of mine?” he inquired, frowning an- 
grily. 

He advanced toward Peter, and as no one 
seemed to claim the animal, he determined to 
have it at all hazards. He just touched the 
golden bridle, when Peter shook his head sauci- 
ly, and danced away. The farmer ran faster 
after the stranger horse, bewitched by its beauty, 
and Peter played all kinds of pranks. At last 
he stood still, and the farmer, overjoyed at such 
unexpected docility, mounted, when away dashed 
Peter, as swift as an arrow shot from a bow, 
the rider clinging to his back, Peter enjoyed 
the race; but when he reached the bank of a 
river he determined to punish the envious farmer 
still farther, so he plunged into the stream, wish- 
ed himself a fish, and slid away from under the 
iider, leaving him floundering in deep water. 

** Perhaps that will teach him a lesson,” said 
Peter, watching the farmer climb the bank again. 

Then he swam to the opposite shore, and be- 
came a boy, with his green belt around his waist. 

Presently he came to a house where all was 
silent except the cackling of the fowls in the 
barn-yard. The door stood wide open, and on 
the step lay the dog winking lazily in the sun. 
Peter boldly entered, and in the corner lie found 
a young girl sitting alone, with a pile of flax on 
the fioor, and her spinning-wheel before her. 

** Why do you stay in the dark corner ?” ask- 
ed Peter. 

‘* Because every one has gone to the county 
fair, and left me alone,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘ My 
mistress said I could not leave until my work 
was done, and she very well knew that I could 
not finish it before night-fall. Oh, I want to see 
the fat cattle and the big vegetables, the bed- 
quilts and prize bread, s9 much!” 

Peter just stepped forward and kissed her on 
both eyelids, and she fell asleep. 

**I want the Fairies,” whispered the boy, 

Through the window they fluttered like a 
cloud of brilliant butterflies. No need to tell 
them what to do; for Pucker set to work on the 
wheel, which whizzed around without making the 
least noise, and the threads were wound off by 
no less nimble fingers. Fairy Grim, having no 
drunken men to trip up, began to sort the flax, 
and Fairy Gull dressed the sleeping girl by chan- 
ging her cotton gown to cashmere, and twining 
bright ribbons in her hair. How surprised she 
was when she opened her eyes, five minutes later, 
to find the work neatly finished, herself gayly 
dressed, and a donkey standing before the door, 
with a saddle of red leather trimmed with bells 
on his back, ready to carry her to the fair! 

This donkey was our friend Peter; and when 
the poor girl had mounted his back, away he 
trotted as fast as his fonr little legs would carry 











‘THE. FAIRY MUSIC WAS WONDERFUL.” 


him. He did not allow himself to show any ugly 
donkey tricks, such as lying down to roll in the 
dust, or shying at a stream of water. 
reached the borders of the town, he left the girl 
to go on alone, and became a boy, as he did not 
like the donkey character much. 

After that Peter became a madcap, if ever 
there was one. He blew 
out the farmers’ pipes, over- 
turned the hay mounds, 
tied the dairy-maids to the 
cows’ tails, and set all the 
dogs crazy. Then he went 
to a city, where he was 
one day a chimney-sweep, 
scrambling through the 
flues, and sprinkling soot 
down to make _ people 
sneeze, and an _ organ- 
grinder the next. He pre- 
tended to be a beggar with 
one leg; he pulled door- 
bells, and ran away; he 
laid traps for thieves, so 
that the police seized them. 
All this Peter called seeing 


of it. He went back to the 
forest to see the squirrel 
fairy ; and when he entered 
the familiar path she ran to 
meet him gladly. Although Peter had been 
gone many years, the squirrel was as young as 
ever, with the sparkling diamond eyes. 

**It is time you did something better than cut 


win glory as a soldier, and there will soon be a 
war across the seas.” 





| 
| 
| 


When they | 


So Peter went across seas; and he had no 
sooner set foot in a foreign land than he heard 
that the Emperor of the country had declared 
war on a neighboring Prince. Peter bought a 
field of carrots, and when they were ripe, he 
changed them into an army of splendid soldiers, 
and placed himself at the head in a gold uniform 
to match the yellow colors of the regiments. 

‘** We serve under the Emperor,” he said, draw- 


| ing up his men before the Imperial Palace. 


life; yet he soon grew weary | 


| like the change at all. 





** Will you charge the enemy now?” asked 
the Emperor. 

‘*The sooner the better,” returned the brave 
Peter. ‘*The troops will not wither then; and 
if they do fall, they are only vegetable men aft- 
er all,” he added to himself. 

Peter and his carrot soldiers attacked the en- 
emy with tremendous vigor, so that they were 
driven at the point of the bayonet into the river, 
their only choice being to jump into the water 
or become spiked on the weapons like cock- 
chafers. 

After the engagement the carrot troops re- 
tired into the forest, where they died, and the 
Fairies buried them in consideration of their 
valiant deeds. 

Peter was created commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial forces, as he was flesh and blood in- 
stead of carrot. Ofcourse he could not be made 
commander-in-chief without stepping into some 
other man’s shoes. General Rub-a-dub did not 
He declared that if the 
Emperor would only have/given him, time, he 
could have dug trenches about the.enemy, at- 
tacked them by flank movements and other mil- 


I will tell you what to do—you should | itary tactics, until they were safely bagged, ev- 


ery soldier of them, instead of giving Peter all 
the glory. 
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‘* PETER AND HIS CARROT SOLDIERS ATTACKED THE ENEMY WITH TREMENDOUS VIGOR.” 





‘‘Where are your troops?” asked General 
Rub-a-dub, before the Emperor himself. 

“They disbanded in the woods,” said Peter. 

‘*T saw nothing but a pile of carrots,” retorted 
General Rub-a-dub. ‘‘I believe your soldiers 
were nothing but carrot men, after all.” 

‘* Nonsense !” cried the Emperor, growing 
purple in the face with wrath at the idea of his 
empire being defended by an army of carrots. 
“Tf I believed half that you say, Rub-a-dub, I | 
would command that every carrot in my domin- 
ions should be pulled up by the roots, and no 
more be planted for one while.” 

**T will execute the wise order, if it please 
your majesty,” General Rub-a-dub hastened to 
reply. ‘* Without his carrots, you will find that 
your new commander-in-chief is not much of an 
officer.” 

Peter was at his wits’ end; but a wasp flew 
past, and buzzed in his ear: 

‘** We will use beets.” 

The neighboring Prince gathered new forces, 
and marched into the Emperor's territory, blow- 
ing trumpets under his majesty’s nose. General 
Rub-a-dub drilled his men, and watched Peter 
quite fiercely, twirling his mustache. At the 
very last moment, when the enemy was prepar- 
ing to besiege the Imperial city, Peter stole soft- 
ly out to the Fairies, and they employed count- 
less numbers of owls and bats to pull up all the 
beets in the kingdom, and bring the vegetables 
to the edge of the wood. 

When the’ next morning’s sun rose, Peter 
turned all the beets into soldiers, and marched 
to join the Emperor's army. ‘The beet soldiers 
were infinitely more splendid in appearance than 





‘*, QUIET OLD MAN, WITH A SQUIRREL 
PERCHED ON HIS SHOULDER.” 


the carrots had been; they were glowing crim- 
son not only in uniform, but their faces were of 
the same hne, and their caps were green, with 
nodding plumes. . Peter wore a costume of crim- 
son velvet to match his troops, studded with ru- 
bies, and his sword hilt was incrusted with the 
same jewels. 

Peter told the Emperor that he believed in 
sudden action and quick movements, like Na- 
poleon. He knew well that the vegetable men 
could not press the siege, as they would wither 
by sundown if exposed to intense heat. 

‘*General Rub-a-dub is an old fogy in his 
ideas,” whispered Peter in the Emperor's ear, 
and the Emperor nodded his head. 

If the carrot soldiers had fought well, the beet 
men did ten times better, and when they were 
slashed down they shed real blood-beet juice. 
The enemy was again driven back with terrible 
slaughter, and the beet men dragged themselves 
to the wood, where the fairies buried them, Rub- 
a-dub was not satisfied, Peace was, indeed, re- 
stored to the country; still it was all done through 
the tricks of the new commander-in-chief, he de- 
elared, 

‘*There is not a ripe beet left in the king- 
dom,” complained this general. ‘‘ Your last 
army was beet men.” 

‘* How!” cried the Emperor. ‘‘ Shall I be de- 
prived of my favorite salad because the beets are 
gone?” 

Peter was again bewildered. The wasp buzzed 
in his ear, 

‘*We must use radishes next time.” 

So when the warlike Prince, having been twice 
defeated, induced two other Princes to join him 
in fighting against the Emperor, Peter brought 
an overwhelming force of radishes, some in scar- 
let jackets and others in bright yellow, to the 
rescue, ‘The radish troops were more spirited 
than the carrots or beets had been, perhaps be- 
cause radishes are so peppery. Peter charged 
at their head, this time using a silver sword with 
an edge like.a razor, and a shield against which 
blows fell harmless. The three Princes fled be- 
fore the valiant radishes; but the latter withered 
in the hot sun after the victory before they could 
seek the forest shade, and lay in rows along the 
highway—nothing but wilted radishes. 

‘“They were radishes,” said General Rub-a- 
dub, seornfully. ‘The Emperor patted the com- 
mander’s shoulder graciously. 

‘* If vegetable soldiers can defend my domin- 
ions go bravely without loss of human life, I 
shall always employ them. I implore you not 
to use beets in the future, and deprive me of 
my favorite salad. I make you chief for life.” 

“If it please your majesty, I must now re- 


. turn home,” said Peter, bowing low before the 


throne. ‘‘ Your army can be made of real nien 
by General Rub-a-dub.” 

Then Peter crossed the seas once more, and 
lived in the very cottage where he was born. 
He hung the green belt on the peg behind the 
door; and if you had happened to pass the 
place, yon would have seen a quiet old man, . 
with a squirrel perched on his shoulder. The 
squirrel had diamond-clear eyes. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fave Huntiveton.—There is not sufficient material 
in either of the patterns you have to make a whole 
dress. You will have to make basques and over-skirts 
of them, with sleeves and lower skirt of different ma- 
terial. The buff goods will make a pretty over dress 
to wear with any black, blue, or brown silk you may 
have. Get plaid wool goods to go with your slate blue, 
which is a very stylish color. 

R. J. P.—White holland window-shades are most 
used, but there is an effort to introduce tinted ones of 
lavender, gray, or pink. 

A. N. G.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
“Vol. VIIL., will give you information about fall suits. 
Wide braids and embroidery will be worn. 

G. A. B.—The Louis XV. Jacket suit will be a guide 
for you about making your gray mohair and striped 
silk. It is illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. VIII. The 
fringe can be used with the silk if you choose. 

New Reaper.—We do not make purchases or fur- 
nish samples of goods for our readers. 

Svunsoriser.—We know of no book on etiquette that 
prescribes precisely what you must say and do on all 
occasions. Your instinctive good taste and feeling 
must guide you in the choice of correct expressions 
of condolence and congratulation, and the manner in 
which to receive and return courtesies. 

2 ab.—We do not think that there is any lotion that 
is capable of removing scars. 

M. L. F.—Use the Cuirass Basque and Square Over- 
skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIIL, 
for your brown dress. Bottle green cashmere, an en- 
tire dreas of which may be bought for $30, will be your 
best purchase. Make this at home by the same pattern, 
and trim with bias silk of the same shade. Your light 
felt hat trimmed with bottle green velvet will be stylish. 
Fur-lined silk cloaks will be the popular wraps this 
winter. 

Mas. 8. G.—Brown or dark blue long sacque cloak 
with velvet cap to match is the outside dress for your 
boy of one year and a half. White or brown kilt- 
pleated skirts and jackets to match are the in-door 
dresses. 

Campen.—Get brown or darker gray alpaca to go 
with your pale gray. Make the basque and apron of 
the dark shade, with light sleeves and lower skirt. 
Trim with box-pleating of the two shades. 

Craza.—You can alter your long round over-skirt 
into one with square back by hints or patterns given 
in Bazar No. 438, Vol. VIIL 

W. E. D.—There is not sufficient change in boys’ 
clothing to justify giving a new wardrobe, hence we 


can safely advise you to use that in Bazar No, 4, Vol. . 


VIL 

M. G.—We can not tell you how to make black dye. 

Reaper.—Use the Jockey Basque and Double Apron 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIII. Read 
hints about black silk dresses in New York Fashions 
of the same paper. 

J. B. F.—The Ladies’ Repository is published by 
a house in Cincinnati. 

An Ovp Frrenv.—Wedding gifts are commonly sent 
to the bride’s house on the eve of her marriage. 

©. M. R.—We can not recommend you to a teacher 
of the art of caricature. 

H. B. F.—We do not reply to inquiries by mail. 
can not repeat recipes already given. 

A. B. C.—The Ugly Girl Papers gives a recipe for 
bleaching the hair. 

Guenoa Matootm.—You should address Mr. M‘Call 
himself with reference to his patterns, with which we 
have nothing to do, and concerning which we can give 
you no information. The only cut paper patterns 
which we furnish are contained in the list advertised 
by us in the Bazar. 

Inqutnires.—To crystallize your grasses pulverize a 
pound of alum and dissolve it in a quart of hot but 
not boiling water; then pour the solution in a deep 
earthen jar and let it stand until blood-warm. Sus- 
pend your grasses, which must be perfectly dry, in the 
jar, fastened to a stick laid across the top, and set them 
in a cool place where they will be undisturbed for 
twelve hours; then take them out and drain them. 
For pink or red crystals mix Prussian red in the alum 
water ; for blue crystals, use indigo or washing blue; 
and for yellow, a few saffron leaves boiled in a little 
water. The solution may be heated over again and 
used until the alum is all taken up. 

A. R. M.—All ferns need shade and moisture. We 
have never seen the Hartford fern transplanted, but 
should think that it might be done successfully. 


We 





Sazaroca Sprines 1x Winter.—Reasons for going to 
Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, bert circular describ- 
ing its Turkish, Russian, and Electri ical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—{Com.]} 





Corvire Wuxe..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mo wpe with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United States. 


The “INDISPENSABLE” 


SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Hlevator. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ies prenpunce 


ghes yt 
American Inatitate, Bis and 74. It is the 
cheapest and best. Price , to any address. 


Send stamp. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, ¥. 








Pp. 
89 ) Willoughby ! St, t., Brooklyn, N 


Yrinx VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
tession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 
RENCH 7A RP ine Phd ing a 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand 


Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y. (4g Sond for Circular. 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold oe of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 186! 
Every Piano warranted fdr five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


$6. GREEK PLATTED COLL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearrang: 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, prepaid, on —- ¥ of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Tlustrated Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest gy for BLONDING the 
Hair. In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 oz., 
$6 50. Sent, oe on receipt of price. OHAS. 
Vv. PECK Mi, 777 Broadway, New York. 

ATLCOM 


























DE d. ANI E, 

or ESA PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving full Instructions In this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Anim: als, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 

They can be easily trausferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 

most beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J, L. PATTEN zoo, 162 William Street, New York, 
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Gossamer Rubber Waterproat 



















Leggins. Garments, 

The only com- The best Storm 
plete protection Garment ever 
ever invented worn. Made in 
for Ladies, all styles, for 
Missesand Chil- Ladies, Gentle- 
dren in Cold and men, and Chil- 
Wet weather, dren. 


Warmly lined 


Weighs fron 
and entirely 


8 to 16 ounces. 


Waterproof. Is not affected 
U. by heat or cold. 
mbrellas, Can easily be 


The only really carried in the 

Water-proof Om brella made, _ pocket. 
FOR SALE, IN ALL SIZES, BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway. 
Get ae Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 
» THOMSON’S 

PATENT 





CORSETS. 


Why do they constantly in- 
crease in favor every where? 
BECAUSE 
omyuey whoonce buysthem 
will have no other,as they give 
Perfect Satisfaction. 
Forsale by all First-class 
Dealers. See that the name THODESON, and 
the Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped on every 
pair, and without those none are genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the vu. S. 





For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily 






—— either 






in or out doors, y, | 'y any one hav- 

ing the use of y/ 6=s hands. 
tate your OS size, and send 
stamp for illus- (aN trated catalogue 
of different ~—az) fs — sairn. 

; VEE 
mention No. si) a St, 
| this paper. N.Y 








BEAVER BRAND. 


SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


are handsomer than ever for Spring wear. 


Purchasers will know these Goods, 
House, a Beaver, or a 








| 
| 
| 
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1875. 
“GRAND OPERA BRAND.” 





(Trae Mark Paranrep.) 


DOUBLE FACED AND DOUBLE WARP 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


and also Black Cashmeres of the Same Brand. 


SABLE BRAND. 





DIAMOND LUSTRE 
‘TURKISH BRILLIANTINES. 


We take pleasure in calling your jal attention to 
Turkisa B Bunt 


our “SasLe Branp oF RILLIANTINES.” 


tiful Goods are sold by most of the leading Dry Goods —— throughout the United States. 
Fe da y as a ticket is ‘attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE, & CO., 380 & 382 Broadway, N. Y. 











Address, 
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Prettiest Etousehola Journals in VU. S. 
Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Devoted to Household Elagancies, Housekeeping, As Music, Home Pets, 
Ladies’ Fancy W: Seciety, Amusements. » Gardening, 
nae’ Su ‘Ladies? in America. Beautifally Iius- 
tend A Gem. Wonderfully lar. Ladies en with it. 

a ad ie ae a ee chromo, “* My f “3 


* Garden. 
10c. Specimen copy. None Free. Get ups Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Fo Folks Fa’ Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP ere 
ae a Tog Fl 0 8 Full of pictures, 
cxtortlnng sere og stories, helps so sche! 
snd hints fer salf-isupro ovement. Gat up Ci, Goes like Fun. iat ae 
dren want it. Parents ! it is the best present you can give your | 
Frise ses. thove on , including Sroae te ischief. 
“ 0c. “ “ .“ o A Birdie. 
“ Wwe. “ %“« & without chromo. 


HENRY 2. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near wg Avenue, 


864 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Seman Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices, 
goods returnable. The 


Satisfaction guaranteed or ay my 
ARATOGA CHIGNON, rice $10. 


latest porelyy as received direct fro 
Chignons $5 and _ 

Invisible Fronts, very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 
on hand in large variety and made to order at shortest 
notice, $2 and upw: 


PRICE LIST. 
Finest quality Hair nt solid, not dyed. 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight 


A handsome collection of Curls and Switches on 
—. in the rarest shades, at very low prices. Comb- 

ings made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce ; or, by a newly 
invented method, roots YY all one way. 

Ladies should not fail to call at our newly opened 

establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
oo of the season are ay in great variety. 

F. Cond my be “ Aurora,” to bleach any shade of hair 

to a golden blonde, $1 50. ag bottle, and upward. 

F. Coudray’s Magic Hair Tonic, €1 per bottle. 

F. Coudray’s “ Secret of Beauty, ” * Creme Blanche,” 
for the i $2 per box. 

All wrinkles in the face on by our newly im- 
ported ‘* Dermatine,” $2 

Goods sent to all the 
all charges, or C.O.D., 





Beaten wh when prepaid, free of 
with privilege of examination. 


The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 


A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 


wear corsets. 
Suitable alike for hag ne ty miss- 
es, young and —! 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent lad physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dreas Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
price: jes, $2 50; Misses, $1 75; pep $150. In 
stating size give waist measure outside of dress. Ex 
rienced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send fo 
circular. Address GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 
Gs” Acrnts Wantep. “G3 NEW YORK. 
Ostrich Feathers 
At MAX i LENER’ Ss, 


h Ave., 
Bet. Wighsoenth ws ro su: oF Sts., 


OSTRIOH « & FANCY F FEATHERS, 


orrne PLUMES, “OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 


























ES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
At A. prices than at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


Noe Take Notice ofthe Golden Ostrich. 
on a —Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 


NOVELTIES in LACES" 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &o. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square. 


Dr. WARNER’S 
SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter ana 
ape wy ng Pads. 
The only Corset constructed upon 
pareola cal er tea, it secures 
ealth & comfort of = with grace 
and beauty of form. y Agents 
wanted every —, ae any 
ry" by mail, $1 
ABNER BROS 7 “168 Broadway, N. Y. 


CENTS, or two three-cent Post 
Stamps, will ne zoe a Subscriber fo 
the Fall and W 














umber of our 
“6 he nag ll Quarent. ” Our Fall 
Number is ready, containing rich 
Fashion-Plates, innumerable Illustra- 
tions, and Lowest Prices for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Wear; also enon be arti- 
cles on Furs and "Fur-bearing An 
on Fashions, How to Dress the Halt 
becomingly, How to Ornament Homes 
Econom cally, &c. Subscribe wit 

delay. EH RICH & CO., 287 & 289 Sth Ave. N. ¥. 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. Recommended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., Sore Manvracrunens, 
6 3 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ECALCOMANIE or Transfer Pictures, for orna- 
are 
Brackets, &c. with instructions, 50c. An as- 


ee j 
sore of ape crf oo am a= ty oe he 
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DRESS GOODS, 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


IN ORDER TO DISPLAY THEIR IMPORTANT 
STOCK OF POPULAR DRESS FABRICS 

ON THE FOURTH AVENUE SECTION, 
HAVE ADDED AN ADDITIONAL SECTION, AND 
ARE EXHIBITING THE LARGEST ASSORT- 


MENT OF 
DRESS GOODS 
THEY HAVE EVER OFFERED. 

500 PIECES OF FIGURED DELAINES, CHOICE 
PATTERNS AND COLORS, at 15c. per yard ; recent 
package price, 20c. 

500 PIECES CHINTZ AT 1l6c. per yard; 
package price, 22c. 

1000 PIECES OF WOOLEN DRESS GOODS, 
FRESH AND HANDSOME, AT 20c., 25c., and 30c. 
per yard upward. VERY CHEAP. 

200 PIECES GREEN AND BLUE PLAIDS, VERY 
FINE AND STYLISH, only 50c. per yard; value, 75c. 

THE BALANCE OF THE FORTY-THREE INCH 
ALL-WOOL PLAID SUITINGS, at 50c. per yard; 
good value, 75c. 


recent 


THEY HAVE ALSO ADDED A NEW DEPART- 
MENT FOR THE SALE OF 

LACE AND LINEN COLLARS AND SETS, 

ELEGANT AND STYLISH GALLOON, AND 
SILK & WORSTED TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES, 
AND EVERY VARIETY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NOTIONS 

AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 

STRANGERS AND RESIDENTS OF NEIGH- 
BORING CITIES ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED 
TO MAKE THEM A VistT. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE, 9 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


NOVELTIES AT RETAIL. 


TT. Stovart & Co. 


ARE EXHIBITING, IN THE SECOND STORY 
BROADWAY FRONT, AN IMMENSE ASSORT- 
MENT OF THE 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FANCY WOOLEN AND BEAVER SHAWLS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED VELVET 
SACQUES, TABLIERS, CLOKS, &c., 

ELEGANT WHITE EMBROIDERED OPERA 
CLOAKS, 








4N ELEGANT VARIETY OF RICH AND MOST 
COSTLY PARIS AND NEW YORK MADE 
DRESSES 
IN SILK, VELVET, CAMEL’S HAIR, &., &c 


A BEAUTIFUL VARIETY OF PARIS AND NEW 
YORK TRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS. 
A PORTION FROM VIROT AND OTHER CELE- 
BRATED PARIS MODISTES, 
MISSES’ SUITS AND BOYS’ CLOTHING AT 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A LARGE DISPLAY OF SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
MUFFS, AND BOAS, AND A LINE OF CHOICE 
AND ELEGANT 

FURS, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS WILL BE OF- 
FERED IN LADIES’ PLAIN AND RICHLY-EM- 
BROIDERED UNDERWEAR, FANCY NECKTIES, 
LACES, WEDDING TROUSSEAUS, INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES, &. THE RICHEST AND MOST 
COSTLY GOODS EVER PRESENTED IN THIS 
CITY. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


IMMENSE DISPLAY 
AT RETAIL OF BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS, 


T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE RECENTLY PURCHASED ONE OF THE 
LARGEST INVOICES OF SILKS EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS CITY, CONSISTING OF 2000 PIECES OF 
LYONS BLACK SILKS, MANUFACTURED FROM 
PURE CEVANNES SILK, HAND-WOVEN, PRICES 
LARGELY BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


1000 PIECES OF FAILLE AND POULT DE SOIE 
LYONS COLORED SILKS IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES OF COLORS NOW IN DEMAND, PRICES 
RANGING FROM $1 TO $ PER YARD. 

DECIDED BARGAINS. 

THE ABOVE WILL BE DISPLAYED IN THE RO- 
TUNDA IN CONNECTION WITH A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF 

LYONS AND DAMASSE NOVELTIES, % 


FANCY VELVETS, 
NEW STYLES FOR TRIMMING HIGH COST 
SILK DRESSES. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT of PLAIN & FIGURED 
CHAMBERYS, 
STRIKING NOVELTIES for EVENING COSTUMES. 


ON THE BROADWAY SECTION 
THEY HAVE ALSO LARGELY REPLENISHED 
THEIR RICH STOCK OF 
DRESS GOODS 
WITH THE LATEST AND CHOICEST PARIS AND 
LYONS NOVELTIES, MANY STYLES NOT TO BE 


P= aco FOUND. PRICES EXCEEDINGLY 
Ow. 








AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
COLORED MERINOES 
IN THE MOST DESIRABLE SHADES OF COLOR; 


PRICES MUCH LOWER THAN THOSF OF LAST 
YEAR. gers 


THOSE IN PURSUIT OF BARGAINS CAN NOT 
FAIL TO SATISFY THEIR WANTS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts, 





BLACK SILKS. 


AT RETAIL, 


One Thousand Pieces, 
Which will be sold at LOWER PRICES than have 
ever been offered in this city. 


Arnold, Constable, & C0, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


For Reception and Promenade. 


Opera Cloaks and Sacques. 
Mantles, Cloaks, 


CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
Fine Furs and Fur Trimmings. 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, FOR LA- 
DIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, SUITS, WRAP- 
PERS, and PARIS UNDERWEAR. 
KILT SUITS AND OVERCOATS FOR 
BOYS FROM 8 TO 7 YEARS OF AGE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St, 


Great Bargains in Real Laces, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 

Are offering a large invoice of POINT LACE AND 
APPLIQUE HDKFS., BLACK THREAD LACE 
BARBES, DUCHESS & VALENCIENNES LACES, 
&c. Fully 50 per cent. below former prices. 


BROA DWAY, corner Nineteenth Street. 


Colored Failles and Fancy Silks, 


of the Newest Shades and by the Best ct fewsrmamno 
COLORED AND BLACK 
DRESS AND CLOAKING VELVETS, 
Black & Colored Striped, Checked, and Figured 
VELVETS, 
(For Over-Dresses, Skirts, &c.) 
TRIMMING, JEWEL-CASE MAKERS’, TAILORS’, 
and MILLINERS’ VELVETS. 6-4 WHITE SICILI- 
ENNE, FANCY PLUSH and MATELASSE, for Op- 
era Cloaks and Sacques, BROCADES, SILK & SILK 
& WOOL DAMASSE, CACHIMIR BRODERIE, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 1 oth St. 


ny WUUK 
TERN BROTHERS 
Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
MENTS throughout their entire establishment. 


















































In consequence of the stagnant state of trade, we 
have been enabled to purchase large lines of Goods 
greatly under price, which, with our own direct im- 
portations, enables us to offer 

UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


I in all our departments. 
n 


BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
splendid value at $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 55, upward. 
COLORED SILK TRIMMING VEL- 

VETS, in all the desirable and scarce shades. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, of the most re- 
nowned Lyons makes, 
GROS GRAINS from $1 18 a yard upward. 
28-INCH CLOAKING VELVETDS, excel- 
lent quality, at $3 50 and $4 25 a yard. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


REAL GUIPURE LACES 


AND 
REAL YAK LACES, 
purchased the it week at 33 cents on the dollar, 
which we will offer at a small advance on cost. 
Samples and prices upon application. 





Opening of Nineteen Cases 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
Nainsook and Swiss Edgings and Insertions, finest 
a. and all — new patterns. Positively the 
as ape ever offe 
First-class Embroideries from 8 cents a yard upward. 





A magnificent stock of 
PARIS DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
our own importations, including styles not to be found 
in other establishments, 
Passementeries, —- Marabouts, Titan Braids, 
Galoons, and Ruchings in endless variety. 





Immediate attention paid to all orders and inquiries. 
Address all Letters Stern 5 Sixth Avenue 


and Twenty-Third Street, New ¥ New York, 


STERN ‘BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty- Third’ St. 


Dress Trimmings. 
MILLER GRANT,|— 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED SPECIALTIES IN 
FRINGES, GIMPS 
‘TONS, DROPS, 0 &e., 
which they are now offering at Attractive Prices. 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 


MisFiT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBEAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for noe 

















7, GILES’ 
© OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

“Thrown from my wagon on the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the a and sufferin 
from severe contusions about the head. ’ One bottle oj 
Gites’ Livivent lopme or Ammonia reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to moet virtues. 

L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only | 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 





Fnerevemaet 
Basin and 
Globes 
mounted 
on a Gold- 
en Bronze 
Standard. 
For the 
Parlor, 
Dini 7B: 
Room, Li- 
brary, or 
Drawing- 
Room, and 
Conserva- 
tory, Store 
Counter, 
Show Win- 
dow, &c. 
Especially 
adapted to 
purify the 
air in the 
sick room. 
With the 
addition 
of Cologne 
to the wa- 
ter, it will 
make a 
Perfumed 
Fountain, 
which, on 
account of 
its beauty 
and sim- 
plicity, will 
excite the 
admiration 
of all. 
Height to 
top of ba- 
sin, 18 in. 
Diameter 
of basin,10 
in. Height 
of stream, 
10 in. 
» Address, 
for a de- 
scriptive 
) Circular 
and price, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33.10 39 Bowker Street, Boston. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
unders' by those not accustomed to making their 
aa. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 



















































of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Add JAMES MoCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


ress 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
oon Satisfaction guaran- 
Tice 50 cts. Sample and 
circular mailed on receipt of price 
—_ RS og stamps. y Agents 


Ww MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufactarers, New Haven, » Cte 


~ Mme. L THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s). 
INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
-— selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
AN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
ane ’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
a Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


_PRENCHSTAW PING PATTERNS, s 


New and el it d in it varie ALL 
LADIES SHOULD SEND FOR OUR OUTFITS. Cir- 
culars, price-lists, &c., free to any address. Samples 
ang iptteria ials s< 4 ye a mail for 50 cents. 
F. P. FO Broadway, New York. 
. BRALDING AND EMBROJDERY. | 
THE LATEST STYLES OF 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 


Of Every Description, 
In Stock and Made to Measure if desired. 

















Directions for Self-measurement sent by mail on 





application. J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Avenue. 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, N. Y. 
e SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Isa 


sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 

etm stamp for circular giving evidence of 

res, Address Dr. S. A. RICH MOND, 

Box 741 1, "St. Joseph, Mo. 


EAUTIFUL Pe eA . no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & *S “ Conorrmic For 
Tas Har.” All druggis * ‘Depor No.9 Dap 8t.,N. ¥. 





FOR ane SEASONS. 





THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
by those desiring such articles. 
Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK -STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN 60, 


86 Canal St., 
177 Friend St., 
- Boston. si 


8 Park Place, 


814 Broadway, | 
__New York. 


Is SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
Proor, protects clothing. retains 
linen diaper, avoids pine. Re- 
commended by physicians and all 
mothers whose children have 
worn them, 4 sizes, 1 emallest, 4 
largest. Sold every where by 
leading Infants Clothing, F 
& Dry Goods stores. 


EUREKA = see the 


ie o 


Diaper 
Daa ew Sok. Agents wanted, 


Send P. O. Card for Circular. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers — 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or 
ton. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, 2903 N.5thSt. »Phila. 


JENRY PROPACH, 17 East 16th St., 
between Union Square and Fifth Ave, 
Imported Dresses, and Suits. All orders will be ex- 
ecuted in the shortest notice, and at moderate prices, 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
pine = for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 
cents per roe Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per y yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorati ng Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
7RENCH STA MPING PATTERNS, 


V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Ave., N.Y. Perforating 
Machines and Accessories. ImporrTep EmprorpeRres. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 





For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 2 
i 


RUE Pictures of all our Presidents and Wives 2 (85). 
They sell every where. Agents send 25c. for sample & 
Circular. Address J. LEE, Photographer, Reading, Pa. 
YOUNG MEN & LADIES 
to learn Telegraphy, and earn 

salary of $50 to $100 per month. 
Send stamp for full particulars to 

TELEGRA PH COLLEGE, Buffalo,N.Y. 
a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
000 for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 








rd he ‘Samp! rth 
$5 to $20 Free. Is emp 23 Maine. 


T)\ISEASES OF “WOMEN, by GEORGE H. H. 

TAYLOR, M.D., 31S pages, contains New Methods. 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
— of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Youn ng, Male and and Fe- 
male, in a Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co. ., Augusta, Maine. 

$12 Qa day at home. 

~ 


Agents ; wanted. ~ Outfit anc and 

terms free. TRUE & CO. , Augusta, Maine. 
$1029 255s Sones ace eee 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxver'’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoxiners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and bacl Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terme For Anvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrrer’s Bazar. 
Ha 3 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside a ge, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Barger 3 Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETIZ. 


Tuey have a sheriff in 
California at present who 
is evidently anxious that 
the law should be carried 
out at once economically 
and effectively. It would 
seem that on one or two 
occasions men who have 
desired a free transport to 
New York have hit on the 
ingenious idea of accusin 
themselves of murders, an 
have in consequence been 
taken to that famous city, 
when of course their inno- 
cence has been established, 
and they have beenreleased. 
Another man lately tried 
this scheme on the sheriff, 
who, however, has hit on a 
method of stoppingit. The 
last self-accused slaughter- 
er went to the sheriff and 
told a long story of the ag- 
onies of conscience which 
afflicted him. 

**So your conscience ain't 
easy, eh?” the official asked. 

“Ah,” replied the mur- 
derer, “‘ I have the curse of 
Cain upon my brow. I 
wander, wander, but find 
no rest.” 

* And you're the man ?” 

“Tam.” 

“And you want to be 
hanged ?” 

“T feel that I sha’n’t rest 
easy till I am hanged.” 

“Well, my friend,” re- 
plied the sheriff, thought- 
fully, “‘ the county treasury 
ain't well fixed at present, 
and I don’t want to take 
any risks in case you're not 
the map, and are just fish- 
ing for a free ride to New 
York. Besides, those New 
York courts can’t be trust- 
ed to hang a man. On the 
whole, as you say you de- 
serve to be killed, and want 


to be killed, and as it can’t “Oh, Mother, quick! Baby has just broken up and swallowed Noah and a Giraffe, and now Emily’s trying to make her gulp down a Horse !” 


make much difference to 

you or society how you are oe 
killed, 80 long as you are, I guess I'll kill you myself.” The sheriff drew 
a revolver from his pocket, but before he could level it the murderer was 


down the road out of shot. ; 


A Sovroe or Unnarrrvess.—What numberless sources of unhappiness | 


bestrew the female pathway! When a young lady goes to an entertain- 
ment and sees a lady friend accompanied by a gentleman she does not 
know, she does not enjoy the performance a bit, as the whole evening 

is occupied in wondering who the stranger is. 


selenite 
HINTS TO HORSEMEN. 

If your horse is in the habit of kicking, use a low board, and your 
horse will soon get over it. 

Keep your horse fat; don’t allow any one to get a lien on him. 

When your horse refuses to take up an oat, consider him as having 
failed. 

To make your horse fast, tie him with halters. 

Look carefully after the bits of your horse, or you may soon be 
lookivg after the bits of your wagon. 

If you have a proper address you may receive a couple of :ines from 
a horse, but on no account drop a line. 

However you may be attached to your horse, you must be certain 
that your horse is well attached to your carriage. 


—————_ 

A Freak or Fasuton.—The Paris correspondent of a contemporary 
writes: ‘“‘About the last-named tablier, ‘the stone-breaker,’ a good 
story is told. A lady belonging to the best society here, and known 
as an élégante of the first water, though somewhat given to eccen- 
tricity, when driving along a country high-road, saw a man breaking 
stones by the way-side. e wore one of those huge leather aprons 
such as workmen often affect—somewhat like that of a drayman— 
secured round his neck by a thong, also of leather. To the lady it 
was &@ novelty; and, attracted perhaps by its utter uncouthness, she 
hastily stopped her carriage and asked the man how much he would 
sell his apron for. ‘Sell you my apron!’ cried he. ‘And what for?’ 
On the lady’s declaring she would pay whatever sum he asked, the 
stone-breaker, thinking to drive a good bargain, told her that the 
apron was an heir-loom, that he had inherited it from his grand- 
father, but that he would part with it for a consideration of £2. 
Without hesitation the money was paid, and the lady received the 
hideous garment, all coated with dust and weather-stained as it was, 
in triumph. The horses were turned round, and back they all went 
to Paris, with the precious trophy on the satin cushions. They drove 
to the dress-maker, and the lady herself carried her purchase up stairs. 
The astonishment of the faiseuse may be imagined. ‘What have you 
got—what am I to do with that?’ ‘Copy it,’ said this modern 
incroyable; ‘ copy it in rich brocade, and trim it in lace or ribbon as 
you think fit—I leave that to you; but on no account change the 
shape. It is primitive—it pleases me.’ Of course the dress-maker 
did as she was bidden, and of course the lady was complimented on 
her acuteness when she afterward recounted her adventure with the 
stone-breaker to her friends and acquaintances.” 
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A Canadian Indian has 
accomplished the feat of 
running twelve miles an 
hour. His wife chased 
him the first two, however. 


~~ 
What class of people lie 
the most ?—Sluggards. 


Sie Es Ms 10h 
An experienced farmer 
opines that the man who 
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Waly yn nl 





Why is a lunatic like an empty house ?—Because there’s a vacant stair. 


A PAT 
What does a bird like the best 2—A fly. 


—_—_—<.———_—_ 
_ “Time is money,” as the youth said on the fifth occasion o: 
| ing the main-spring of his watch. 




















Incensep Damsev. “You're a nice Friend, you are—trying to 


tions of my Young Man, after it’s taken me Years to win them! 


STUDYING UP THE SUBJECT. 


f his break- 





win the Affec- 


can plow stumpy ground 
with a pair of lively mules 
without swearing is pre- 
pared to go through purga- 
tory with an overcoat on. 


(asi tel 

A melancholy friend in 
Des Moines despondently 
writes: “Weather is very 
wet in Iowa. Weeds are 
ahead of the corn, grass- 
hoppers ahead of the weeds, 
rangers ahead of the grass- 
ees and the dreadful 
‘middle-men’ ahead of them 
all, as usual.” 








—— 

“T should like to know 

you well,” as the dog said 
to the bone. 


CAB and PRIUPES 

If, in instructing a child, 
you are vexed with it for a 
want of adroitness, try, if 
you have never tried be- 
fore, to write with your left 
hand, and then remember 
that a child is all left hand. 

—_—> 





Isn’t it strange that while 
Nature clothes the trees 
with thick foliage in the 
summer, she makes them 
go bare in the winter? 


Seneaneslldiiancntciate! 

“What kind of a man is 
Squire Simmons, any way?” 

** Well, you’ve seen them 
snow-storms along early in 
winter, when there's a good 
deal of wind, but not much 
sleighing ? That's the sort 
he is.” i: 

An old gentleman with a 
kind but determined look 


on. his face said, ‘The next time that boy refuses to go on an errand, I 
will go for him.” The boy heard of the kind offer, and concluded to go 
as told. 


chiniteepaiiaDemali 
A man in a neighboring county, who wished to write a history of his 


family, was unable to obtain the necessary material; but when he got 


nominated for Congress the opposition papers furnished him a com- 
plete history of the same for six generations back, and didn’t charge 


im a cent. 
peeaes Ste ara ee 
Tux Puantom Surp—The ship that’s always coming home. 


ieociaapialeitiiocesiiibes 
TO BE TAKEN TWO WAYS. 

“How are you getting on at your new place?” asked a lady of a 
girl whom she had recemsmnemsed for a situation. 

“Very well, thank you,” answered the girl. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said the lady. ‘ Your employer is a very nice 
lady, and you can not do too much for her.” 

re don’t mean to, ma’am,” was the innocent reply. 


aanteiiapelltbidlnta 

ee Orgeration ror Dsxntists—Stopping the teeth of the 
i 

oa an 
THINGS IT’S BETTER NOP TO DO. 
Embrace the opportunity when you've been eating onions. 
Mince matters for step-mother’s dinner. 
Take steps when they are a size too long for you. 
Waste pipes, particularly bagpipes. 
Give vent when you can afford “ Clicquot.” 
Deal blows on your friends’ card-tables. 
Take pains when they don’t belong to you. 
apace 


wi 





It is better to have a cuff on a lady’s jacket than on your ear. 
—_—_—_a——___ 
SCENE IN COURT. 

.“T call upon you,” said the counsel for the plaintiff, “‘ to state dis- 
tinctly upon what authority you are prepared to swear to the mare’s 
age? 

“Upon what authority ?” asked the hostler. 

“You are to reply, and not repeat the question put to you.” 

_ “IT doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer a question afore he’s 
time to turn it in his mind.” 

.. ‘Nothing can be more simple, Sir, than the question put. I repeat 
it. Upon what authority do you swear to the animal’s age ?” 

‘The best authority,” responded the witness, gruMfly. 

“Then why such evasion? Why not state it at once?” 

“ Well, then, if ow must haye it—” 

‘Must! I will have it!” vociferated the counsel, interrupting the 
witness. i 
_ Well, then, if you must and will have it,” rejoined the hostler, with 
ao gravity; “why, then, I had it from the mare’s own 

outh, 





READY FOR BUSINESS. 





